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INTRODUCTION. 


With respect to their attitude towards the psychology of feel- 
ing psychologists may be divided into two classes, those who 
regard the feelings, that is, pleasantness and unpleasantness, as 
sensations, and those who regard them as a class of mental 
states differing from sensations. ‘Those who hold the former 
view have in recent years gained in numerical strength and have 
developed a certain tendency to look down upon the latter class 
as old-fashioned thinkers who cannot free themselves from the 
shackles of tradition. But those who classify pleasantness and 
unpleasantness under a heading differing from that of sensations 
are by no means willing to give up the fight. The result is that 
the psychology of feeling has assumed an appearance of the 
greatest confusion. To show this state of affairs clearly, the 
writer has collected and shall present a number of abstracts of 
the views of various writers who have recently expressed their 
opinion on this subject. 

A large amount of the present confusion seems to be due to 
the fact that psychologists do not sufficiently distinguish pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness from emotion. Theories of feeling are 
developed with the intention of having them apply as well to 
emotions as to pleasantness and unpleasantness. To the present 
writer all such theories seem to be doomed to failure. He will 
in the following pages restrict himself distinctly to pleasantness 
and unpleasantness. ‘The present state of the theory may also 
partly be caused by the difference in temperament of the various 
writers and their tendency to generalize from their own experi- 
ences. For instance, when Sully tells us that anger is pleasant 
and Spiller that it is not, the probability is that both are right, 
that is, that anger is sometimes pleasant and sometimes not 
pleasant. 

To a still larger extent the present confusion seems to be due 
to the fact that few writers on the subject have made any attempt 
at finding a nervous correlate for feeling. ‘The question whether 
pleasantness and unpleasantness must be classified with sensa- 
tions or separately, is of little importance if its answer is regarded 
as an end in itself. The answer, however, may help us to dis- 
cover the nervous correlate of feeling. When we have found 
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this, we shall understand the biological significance of feeling as 
identical with or different from that of sensation. How little 
understood this problem of the psychology of feeling is by most 
psychologists appears from the following incident: 

At a meeting of psychologists a paper was read on percep- 
tion and action. In the course of the discussion the present 
writer asked the speaker as to his view about the nervous cor- 
relate of feeling, since in the paper read the speaker had devel- 
oped a theory of the nervous correlate of perception. To his 
astonishment he received the answer that in the speaker’s opinion 
this question was not relevant to the thesis. Is the problem of 
the relation between feeling and action indeed irrelevant to the 
other problem of the relation between perception and action? 


CHAPTER I. A COLLECTION OF CONTRADICTORY VIEWS. 


Lagerborg ' regards a ‘ feeling’ as a weak and unlocalized 
sensation. As soon as its intensity is increased, it can be local- 
ized and is then called a ‘sensation.’ There are three classes 
of feelings: Unpleasantness, pleasantness and common feel- 
ings. The corresponding sensations are pain, sexual sensa- 
tion, and visceral or kinesthetic sensations. Itching is, accord- 
ing to Lagerborg, a mixture of cutaneous tension, warmth, 
tickling and weak (rarely strong) paz. It is interesting to note 
this introspective analysis, since another theorist, as we shall at 
once see, regards itching as a medium degree of the sensation 
series Dleasantness-sexual sensation. 

What, then, are the specific causes of these pleasure and 
pain sensations? Lagerborg gives the following answer. The 
special pleasure and pain nerves in the various parts of the body 
can be stimulated, not only mechanically, but also by the chem- 
ical changes which constitute the nutritive processes of the tis- 
sues. In case of mechanical stimulation we have such sensa- 
tions as sexual pleasure or cutaneous pain. Stimulation resulting 
from nutritive processes gives rise to those weaker feeling-sen- 
sations which are usually called pleasantness and unpleasant- 
ness, and which may accompany any kind of sensation and 
experience. 


1* Ueber die specifischen Ursachen der Unlust- und Lustgefiihle,’ Skandina- 
visches Archiv fiir Physiologie, 18, pp. 7-56, 1906. 
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The nutritive processes which in these latter cases act as 
stimuli to the pleasure and pain nerves, may be brought about 
hypothetically in three ways. (1) Stimulation may be confined 
to the spot where a toxin is generated or where the assimilating 
processes are unusually vigorous in the tissues. As example 
may serve local pain resulting from the exhaustion of a muscle 
or from the application of a hot iron to the skin; local pleasure 
resulting from the stretching of a limb or from withdrawing the 
finger from melting snow. (2) If toxins are locally generated 
or tissues are locally undergoing unusually vigorous processes 
of nutrition, the constitution of the blood must first locally, soon 
generally, be changed in one or the other way. Such changes 
in the chemical constitution of the blood stimulate the visceral 
centers and produce changes in the irrigation of the body in 
general. These general irrigation changes, in turn, produce 
either unusually vigorous or unusually weakened nutrition of 
the tissues all over the body and a corresponding sensation of 
either unlocalized pleasure or unlocalized pain. (3) The third 
case is identical with the second except in this, that the general 
changes of nutrition are not the result of changes in the irriga- 
tion of the body, but the direct result of the unfavorable or 
favorable stimulation of a special hypothetical ‘ nutrition center’ 
in the bulb, which has been stimulated by the toxins, etc., 
locally generated. 

Lagerborg then adds that the only requisite of ‘ a beautiful 
solution of the total problem’ is the proof of Oppenheimer’s 
hypothesis that the vasomotor nerves have both an afferent and 
an efferent function, giving rise by the former function to the 
algedonic sensations. 

Lagerborg’s theory reminds one strongly of Marshall’s theory 
as found in his book ‘ Pain, Pleasure and ésthetics,’ written fif- 
teen yearsago. Yet in some respects they arrive at widely differ- 
ing conclusions. Marshall denies that pleasantness and unpleas- 
antness can be classified with sensations. Atthe same time, how- 
ever, he fails to distinguish between unpleasantness and the sen- 
sation of pain and is thus in perfect agreement with Lagerborg. 
Lagerborg’s doctrine of the dependence of pleasure and pain 
on nutritive processes is practically identical with Marshall’s 
theory that pleasure indicates the expenditure of surplus stored 
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energy, whereas pain indicates an expenditure of energy larger 
than the possible supply. Marshall distinguishes the pleasure 
of relief or rest, which is ‘ systemic, 7. ¢., not connected with 
markedly fixed or localizable contents’ and the pleasure of 
activity which is thus connected; and similarly the pain of 
obstruction and the pain of hypernormal activity. This distinc- 
tion is found again in Lagerborg’s theory that stimulation of the 
algedonic nerves may result anywhere in the body from general 
irrigation changes, or at the definite spot only where a toxin or 
assimilated material is generated. But while Marshall denies 
the existence of algedonic afferent nerves, Lagerborg bases his 
theory on the hypothesis that there are such nerves. The latter 
believes that pleasantness and unpleasantness may be brought 
about directly by mechanical stimulation of the algedonic nerves, 
as well as indirectly by the nutrition processes of the tissues. 
According to Marshall pleasantness and unpleasantness can 
never be the direct outcome of mechanical stimulation, but are 
indirect results of such stimulation. 

Stumpf’ regards pleasantness and unpleasantness as sensa- 
tions. Unpleasantness is merely a slight degree of the sensa- 
tion of pain. Pleasantness, on the other hand, is a slight degree 
of that sensation which in its greatest intensity results from stimu- 
lation of the sexual organs, and of which intermediate degrees 
are given the names of tickling and, somewhat stronger, itching 
(see page 22 of Stumpf’s paper). He proposes to call this whole 
group of sensations ‘ Gefithlsempfindungen’ when resulting from 
direct sensory stimulation, ‘ Gefihlssinnesvorstellungen’ when 
imagined. As an English term for the group he proposes 
‘emotional’ or ‘ algedonic’ sensations.” He justifies a single 

1* Ueber Gefiihlsempfindungen,’ Zeitschrift fir Psychologie, 44, pp. 1-49, 
1906. 


*Page 15, footnote, ‘‘ Auch der von Baldwin stammende, von Lagerborg 
akzeptierte Ausdruck algedonische Empfindungen erscheint zweckmissig.’’ 
Stumpf is obviously mistaken in his statement of the origin of the term alge- 
donic, for Marshall says in the preface of his book, Pain, Pleasure and A sthet- 
ics: ‘*I have restrained myself from the temptation to invent terms except in 
one particular, viz., in the word algedonic.’’ Stumpf, in a footnote on page 24, 
refers to this book in the words: ‘‘ Dasselbe oder ahnliches scheint Marshall 
in der mir unbekannten Schrift Pain, Pleasure and sthetics, 1894, zu be- 
haupten.’’ We have here a striking example of how little known American 
scientific literature is im Lande der Denker. 
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term for both classes of sensations by referring to the tempera- 
ture sense, which also includes two classes of sensations, those 
of warmth and of cold. Stumpf quotes with approval the now 
prevailing views of those physiologists who regard pain as a 
special sense, but he criticizes one of them, Thunberg, for having 
described pain as not always unpleasant, but sometimes indif- 
ferent or even pleasant. He denies that any degree of pain can 
ever be pleasant, this being a logical contradiction. Equally 
unjustified appears to him a similar view expressed by Miinster- 
berg in his ‘Grundziige.’ Miinsterberg’s ‘conscious value’ of 
pain is called by Stumpf ‘bloss ein Produkt der Theorie.’ To 
say that pain is unpleasant is identical with saying that it is 
painful; and one might just as well say that a tone sounds, or 
that an odor smells. Those (Thunberg and others) who speak 
of pleasant pains are declared to be the victims of the following 
illusion. Within a rather small area of the skin they have ex- 
perienced on some points the sensation of pain, on others the 
sensation of pleasure, and being unable to localize these sensa- 
tions with sufficient accuracy, they believe themselves to have 
experienced both the sensation of pain and the sensation of pleas- 
ure all over this area. It seems hardly permissible to charge, 
on purely theoretical grounds, an investigator of such merit as 
Thunberg with so great a deficiency in experimental and intro- 
spective ability. Concerning the evolution of consciousness in 
animals Stumpf expresses the view that the lower animals pos- 
sess only sensations, among them what he calls emotional or 
algedonic sensations, but neither intelligence nor true emotions. 

Stumpf tells us that he has been compelled to accept the above 
theory as the result of the following reasoning. There are only 
three c/ear views of pleasantness and unpleasantness. (1) Pleas- 
antness and unpleasantness are attributes of the sensations. (2) 
Pleasantness and unpleasantness are states of consciousness dif- 
fering in kind from sensations. (3) Pleasantness and unpleas- 
antness are those sensations which in higher degrees of intensity 
are known as sexual sensation and pain. The first of these 
views has already been shown by previous writers to be impos- 
sible; Stumpf refers here to Kiilpe. The second view is more 
complex, according to Stumpf, than the third. The principle 
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of economy, therefore, compels us to accept the third view, un- 
less those who adhere to the second view can prove that the 
asserted difference in kind actually exists. They can attempt 
to demonstrate this, according to Stumpf, only by the use of the 
following three arguments. (1) They assume that pleasantness, 
unpleasantness, and emotions belong to the same one class of 
mental states. Those who accept this view are compelled to 
accept also the conclusion that the kinesthetic sensations of a 
person starting with fright are no sensations. This being illogi- 
cal, the first argument is declared to be a failure. (2) They 
point out that pleasantness and unpleasantness are relatively 
subjective, sensations relatively objective phenomena. This 
argument is a failure because the difference here referred to is 
only a relative difference. ‘* The ordinary man, if asked whether 
the odor is a constituent part of the sausage, would deny this 
and readily admit that it is merely the effect of the action of 
the sausage on the subject’s nose.” (3) Sensations have a 
spatial attribute, pleasantness and unpleasantness have none. 
This argument is equally a failure. Sexual sensation is well 
localized. Pain is well localized —the physician’s first question 
is: ** Where does it hurt?” And the pleasantness and unpleas- 
antness which accompany sensations of the higher senses are 
localized, according to Stumpf, as ‘spread out through the 
head.’ ‘*This somewhat vague localization is nevertheless a 
localization.” 

Having defeated all the arguments by which the assumed 
heterogeneity of pleasantness-unpleasantness and sensations 
could be defended, Stumpf declares that he feels bound to con- 
clude that pleasantness and unpleasantness are simply two 
special classes of sensations, as described above in some detail. 

Stumpf mentions the ‘ remarkable’ fact that certain sen- 
sations, as sweet, are in children regularly accompanied by 
pleasantness, whereas in the grown-up European (Stumpf ob- 
viously has in mind the average beer-drinking German) the sen- 
sation of bitter takes the place of sweet in this respect. The 
change here illustrated will probably appear to most students 
of the problem under discussion as a fact of the greatest signifi- 
cance, which no psychological theory can afford to leave out of 
account. Stumpf, however, tables the question with the re- 
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mark: ‘* About the causes and conditions of this change nothing 
can be said at our present state of knowledge” (p. 45). 

Stumpf’s paper contains little which cannot be found in 
Marshall’s book. The argumentation of these authors is in 
some respects similar. But in one respect at least they are de- 
cidedly opposed: Marshall concludes that pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness cannot be sensations since there are no algedonic 
nerves. Stumpf holds that pleasantness and unpleasantness 
are sensations, and if the histologists have thus far failed to 
discover the algedonic nerves, so much the worse for the 
histologists. 

Stumpf’s theory of ‘ feeling-sensations’ has met with enthus1 
astic approval from Helen Thompson Woolley,’ who, however, 
has not supported it by any new arguments. But it has also 
found opposition. Feilchenfeld’ has recently published an 
investigation of pain. He rejects the theory of ‘ feeling-sen 
sations’ as developed by Stumpf. Feilchenfeld states his view 
thus: A visual sensation, ¢. g., in looking at the sun, may be 
accompanied by both, pain and unpleasantness. Unpleasant- 
ness may occur at an intensity of optical stimulation far too low 
to produce pain. When pain occurs in consequence of an 
increase in the intensity of the light, this pain is not merely a 
higher degree of the unpleasantness existing before. On the 
contrary, both unpleasantness and pain are experienced now at 
the same time. The special physiological pain theory of Feil- 
chenfeld does not interest us here so much as his distinction 
between pain and unpleasantness. 

We shall now review a little paper by Fite published several 
years before the articles by Lagerborg and Stumpf. Never- 
theless it is just to consider it after them, because in the writer’s 
opinion, it represents a great advancement in psychological 
thought in comparison with the theories there presented. It 
would doubtless have been profitable for the authors just 
mentioned if they had read Fite’s paper. 

Fite* begins his discussion by pointing out that many 

1 PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, I4, pp. 329-344, 1907. 

* Zeitschrift fir Sinnesphysiologie, 42, pp. 172-191, 313-348, 1908. 

3 «The Place of Pleasure and Pain in the Functional Psychology,’ PsycHo- 
LOGICAL REVIEW, I0, pp. 633-644, 1903. 
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psychologists, ¢. g., James, regard all human activity as the 
outcome of preformed instincts which are modified by experi- 
ences of pleasure and pain. He raises the question if pleasure 
and pain can be regarded as modifiers in a system which refers 
activity to instinct, and he inclines to a negative answer. 
‘* Nevertheless, whatever theory you adopt, pleasure and pain 
are facts of our psychical life. The question remains then, 
What is their position in the psychical life, if you accept the 
functional theory?” The great advancement which I referred 
to above has its basis in the fact that Fite does not relate 
pleasantness and unpleasantness merely to a few purely physi- 
ological processes of metabolism, as Lagerborg does, or restrict 
the problem to its purely ‘ descriptive’ phase, as Stumpf does, 
but considers these mental states with regard to the rdle they 
play in life, from the biological point of view. 

The ‘ sensation of pain’ and the ‘ sexual sensation’ are no- 
where mentioned in Fite’s paper. It seems that the author re- 
gards pleasantness and unpleasantness as mental states different 
in kind from the sensations, but that he regards those sensations 
which play the leading parts in the later theories of Lagerborg 
and Stumpf, the sexual sensation and pain, as no sensations at 
all, but as high degrees of the feelings of pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness. Here, however, he is bound to encounter the 
strongest opposition on the part of the physiologists and psychol- 
ogists who have specially devoted themselves to the problems of 
the senses. Fite’s positive theoretical views, however, are 
scarcely touched by this controversy, and I shall therefore con- 
tinue to substitute for his terms ‘pleasure and pain’ the less 
ambiguous terms ‘ pleasantness and unpleasantness.’ 

Fite accepts the theory, which we shall have to oppose later, 
that without conflict there is no consciousness. ‘‘ If the instinct 
works itself out wholly without opposition, the agent remains un- 
aware of his own action.” What is true for other mental states, 
is also true for pleasantness and unpleasantness: Without con- 
flict of instincts there can be neither pleasantness nor unpleas- 
antness. Fite now studies first the pleasantness and unpleasant- 
ness ‘ of activity,’ then ‘ all the other forms’ of pleasantness and 
unpleasantness. The former may be illustrated by a game of 
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chess. If your opponent is too weak, struggle is unnecessary : 
if he is too strong, the struggle is useless. In neither case is 
there any feeling. Pleasantness and unpleasantness are found 
in the intermediate cases. If the conflict of impulses turns 
towards success, there is the consciousness of pleasantness; if 
towards defeat, there is the consciousness of unpleasantness. 
The fiercer the conflict, the more intense either pleasantness or 
unpleasantness, according to the above condition. As soon as 
success or failure are accepted by the subject as the final out- 
come of the struggle, neither pleasantness nor unpleasantness 
are any longer possible. Fite then turns from the discussion of 
the pleasantness or unpleasantness ‘ of activity’ to ‘the other 
forms,’ ‘of sense.’ ‘It is not the warmth, but the getting 
warm, that is pleasant.” ‘‘ We find that nothing is invariably 
pleasant.” The pleasantness or unpleasantness of sense ‘is 
conditioned by the existing state of the organism.’ The ‘ refer- 
ence to physiological detail’ is recommended by Fite to future 
investigators, who will thus be able to show ‘that the existing 
state is a state of conflict between organized habits and the 
further demands of organic growth.’ 

Two ‘remoter consequences’ of this theory are mentioned 
by Fite, its bearing upon experimental methods and its conse- 
quence for ethics. In Titchener’s ‘ method of impression’ the 
attempt is made to construct a scale of pleasantness among, say, 
colors, by having the subject decide which of a pair of colors 
presented is pleasanter. The assumption is that a given feeling- 
quality is inherent in a given sensation-quality. However, the 
significant conditions are those of the general culture of the 
subject, as well as his condition immediately preceding the ex- 
periment. It is possible that at no time would a color be pleas- 
ant independent of these conditions. The ethical consequence 
is that it is now inconceivable that we should choose pleasure as 
an end, and hence, impossible to set up pleasure as the end to 
be sought. 

** While succeeding in certain activities I may be failing in 
others.” The pleasantness attendant upon the success is then 
‘dimmed’ by the consciousness of the failure, so that ‘my feel- 
ing as a whole’ is that of unpleasantness. Fite agrees with the 
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time-honored theory that pleasantness and unpleasantness be- 
have like a positive and a negative quantity, which symbolically 
can be represented as simultaneously existing, but actually an- 
nihilate each other, leaving in existence only the excess on either 
side. Coexistence is impossible. 

Summarizing Fite’s theory, we may say that ‘ pleasure and 
pain’ are not causes in mental life, but mere indicators of the 
conflict or harmony between acting causes. The question as to 
their nervous correlate is left open. 

That pleasantness and unpleasantness do not act as causes 
in mental life has also been emphasized by other psychologists. 
Lipps has for years been a champion of this view. And Lipps 
is also one of the few psychologists who have not followed the 
tradition that pleasantness and unpleasantness are positive and 
negative quantities of the same substance, that is, that only the 
excess of either pleasantness or unpleasantness can actually 
exist in consciousness, never both at the same time. 

The laws of pleasantness and unpleasantness, according to 
Lipps,’ are the following. Pleasantness accompanies a psychic 
process to the extent as its efficiency is expanded by the subjec- 
tive conditions of receiving this process into the totality of psy- 
chic life. The intensity of the feeling of pleasantness depends 
on two conditions: the energy of the process claiming admis- 
sion and the subjective tendency to submit to its absolute or 
relative domination. Unpleasantness accompanies a_ psychic 
process to the extent as its efficiency is detracted from by the 
subjective conditions of receiving the process. The two condi- 
tions on which the intensity of the feeling of unpleasantness 
depends are: the energy of the process claiming admission and 
the subjective tendency to reject it. The transition from pleas- 
antness to unpleasantness, or the reverse, does not necessarily 
always include a zone, or even a point, of indifference. Pleas- 
antness may gradually become mixed with unpleasantness until 
the unpleasantness prevails in the mixture and ultimately, per- 
haps, alone exists. And the reverse. 

About the biological significance of pleasantness Lipps does 
not express any opinion. Of the three hundred and fifty pages 

1 Leitfaden der Psychologie, 1903, pp- 259-272. 
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of his Leztfaden less than two are devoted to the ‘ instincts, 
and what is said about them on these two pages is meant mainly 
to convince the reader that the author, as psychologist, does 
not take any interest in them. 

Alechsieff,' in a recent experimental investigation, arrives 
at the conclusion that feelings have no direct relation to periph- 
eral stimulation. They accompany changes in consciousness 
resulting from the entrance of sensations into the focus of 
attention. Alechsieff adheres to Wundt’s doctrine of the three 
dimensions of feeling, pleasantness and unpleasantness repre- 
senting one of these dimensions. From twenty-nine experi- 
ments in which simultaneously quinine solution was applied to 
the tongue and oil of rose to the olfactory organ, the author 
draws the conclusion that pleasantness and unpleasantness can 
never coexist in consciousness. The actual fact stated by the 
observers was this. There was a frequent change of attention. 
When the odor was attended to, there was also pleasantness ; 
when the bitter taste was attended to, there was also unpleas- 
antness. The causal relations within this complex of mental 
states are thus described by the author (p. 262), in a manner 
just the reverse of that which the present writer would expect: 
‘*Pleasantness and unpleasantness cannot coexist; therefore 
they occur alternately. The pleasantness in this case belongs 
to the odor of rose oil, the unpleasantness to the taste of qui- 
nine; therefore this odor and this taste cannot be attended to 
simultaneously.” The present writer would describe the same 
facts thus: The subjects were unable to attend to the bitter 
taste and the odor of rose at the same time; therefore they did 
not experience pleasantness and unpleasantness at the same 
time. 

Among the psychologists who do not accept ‘ Gefiihlsem- 
pfindungen’ is Miss Calkins.’ ‘It is not easy to realize that 
painfulness is quite distinct from disagreeableness or unpleasant- 
ness. Half the experiences which we ordinarily call ‘ painful’ 
are probably merely unpleasant. It is unpleasant, for example, 
but not painful, to mistake an ice-cream fork for an oyster fork 


1* Die Grundformen der Gefiihle,’ Psychologische Studien, 3, pp. 156-271 
* An Introduction to Psychology, 1905, pp. 71 and 117. 
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at a dinner-party.” Miss Calkins has attempted to work out a 
definite theory of the nervous correlate of pleasantness and 
unpleasantness, which it is best to represent here in her own 
words. Her theory is based, like most others, on the principle 
of cell nutrition. ‘‘Pleasantness and unpleasantness are occa- 
sioned by the excitation of fresh or fatigued cells in the frontal 
lobes of the brain, and this frontal lobe excitation is conveyed 
by fibers from the motor cells of the Rolandic area of the brain. 
When the cells of the frontal lobes, because of their well- 
nourished and unfatigued condition, react more adequately to 
the excitation which is conveyed to them from the Rolandic 
area, an experience of pleasantness occurs; when, on the other 
hand, the cells of the frontal lobe, because they are ill-nourished 
and exhausted, react inadequately to the excitation from the 
Rolandic area, then the affection is of unpleasantness; when, 
finally, the activity of the frontal lobe cells corresponds exactly 
to that of the excitation, the given experience is neither pleasant 
nor unpleasant, but indifferent.” 

As one of the supports of this theory is mentioned the prob- 
able fact that injury to the frontal lobes is accompanied by de- 
rangements of the emotional life. This argument, of course, 
can appeal only to those who regard ‘ pleasantness and unpleas- 
antness’ and the ‘ emotional life’ as synonymous terms, among 
whom the present writer is not to be found. 

Another support of the theory is said to be the fact that 
pleasantness is accompanied by ‘more vigorous movements.’ 
But, is it actually true that unpleasantness is distinguished by 
weakness of motion? The present writer cannot overcome the 
suspicion that Miss Calkins’ theory of pleasantness and unpleas- 
antness is'of the kind which will suit anybody and explain any- 
thing provided only its author is given time and opportunity to 
trace hypothetical nervous paths far enough backward from the 
Rolandic area and forward from the frontal lobes. The tend- 
ency to find ‘the nerve centers’ for every mental state has 
fallen into disuse in recent years. Miss Calkins tries to revive 
this tendency by introducing to us the frontal lobes as ‘the 
center’ of pleasantness and unpleasantness. 
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Far in advance of all the authors mentioned seems Pikler,' 
who several years ago published a theory of the fundamental 
law of life which has been noticed much less than it deserves. 
It is true, his theory is vague in certain respects, but the author 
is perfectly aware of this fact and tells us so in his preface. 
However, he seems to be the only writer who has clearly con- 
ceived pleasantness and unpleasantness as states of conscious- 
ness differing in kind from sensations, and who has— at the 
same time — observed the necessity and possibility of finding a 
correlate of these mental states in a functional property of the 
nervous system, differing in kind from the nervous correlate of 
sensation.” In this respect the present writer gladly acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to Pikler, although in many further 
details his own ideas have developed along somewhat different 
lines. 

Pikler starts from the view that all organic life may be re- 
garded as a mechanical process. tn one definite direction. The 
term ‘ mechanical,’ of course, must not be taken in too narrow 
a sense. This process, which is about identical with the vege- 
tative life of an animal, depends for its continuance on the im- 


1Julius Pikler, Das Grundgesetz alles neuro-psychischen Lebens, Leipzig, 
Barth, 1900, pp. xvi and 254. 

?It is interesting to note the progress of psychological thought which is 
apparent in the following quotation from Pikler, criticizing James’ Principles of 
Psychology: ‘‘Dieses in der Wahrnehmung von Fragen und in seiner Kritik 
ausnehmend scharfsinnige, und in seinen positiven Ausfiihrungen auch so lehr- 
reiche und oft originelle Werk fiihrt Begreifen, Aufmerksamkeit, Denken und 
iiberhaupt alles psychische Leben immer auf ‘Interesse’ zuriick, findet aber 
kein neurales Korrelativ dieses fundamentalen subjectiven Begriffes, ja leugnet 
sogar ein solches und fasst Interesse als etwas Spirituelles und Transcendentales 
auf, und entbehrt jeder Theorie von Lust und Unlust. Dieser hervorragende 
Denker sieht sich gezwungen, der Oeffentlichkeit Principien der Psychologie 
zu iibergeben, in denen — unglaublich, doch wahr — Lust und Unlust garnicht 
behandelt wird. Da er erkennt, dass die temporiren materiellen Krifte die 
Auswahl der Bewegungen nicht erkliren k6nnen, sondern dass diese durch 
Lust und Unlust bestimmt wird, fasst er die Wirkungen dieser letzteren als 
Wirkungen einer kein mechanisches Korrelativ besitzenden geistigen Kraft auf, 
welche iiber die mechanischen Bewegungsantriebe ‘applaudierend und zischend’ 
Urteil sitzt. Die das psychische Leben bestimmende stete Kraft ist aber keine 
iibernatiirliche, sondern eine mechanische, nimlich die von den steten LEin- 
wirkungen unterhaltene stete Lebensbewegung, und ihr ‘Applaus’ und ihr 
‘Zischen’ haben ihr mechanisches Korrelativ im Gleichgerichtetsein und Wi- 
derstreil dieser Bewegung und der temporiiren Einwirkungen.” 
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PLEASANTNESS AND UNPLEASANTNESS. 15 
pression made constantly upon the animal by the physical world 
surrounding it. A part of the process occurs in the nervous 
system, another part in the rest of the body. To force this proc- 
ess into its opposite direction means to kill the animal. But 
temporarily this process may, in some of its parts, be forced into 
the opposite direction. When this occurs in the nervous system, 
it is accompanied by consciousness; when it occurs only in the 
non-nervous parts of the body, it is of purely physiological 
significance. 

Pikler denies — without sufficient reason, it seems — that the 
selection among many possible movements can be explained as 
the result of mere anatomical structure. When one of the arms 
of a starfish is touched, this arm reacts, the others donot. Pik- 
ler assumes that any stimulation diffuses all over the nervous 
system and thus all over the body, causing reaction movements 
in all parts of the body. Butin all parts but one they are quickly 
suppressed, because the new impressions upon the nervous sys- 
tem resulting from them are opposed to the general nervous 
activity going onall the time. The only exception is in the arm 
which has beentouched. Here the general nervous activity has 
just before been disturbed through the opposing process set up 
by the touch. And the new process which results from the move- 
ment of this arm, far from causing opposition to the continuous, 
general nervous activity of the body, rather restores this activity to 
its former integrity, which has been interfered with by the touch. 
This same principle is applied by Pikler to the explanation of 
all selective movements of the body, simple or complex. The 
movement selected is the one which does not oppose, but aids 
the general nervous activity going on at the time. When the 
body no longer makes this selection, when opposing activities 
are thus permitted to exist permanently, death must of neces- 
sity result. 

What is the nervous correlate of pleasantness and unpleas- 
antness? It is this relation just spoken of between temporary 
nervous activities and the continuous nervous activity. The rela- 
tion of opposite direction is the nervous correlate of unpleasant- 
ness, the relation of equal direction that of pleasantness. 

It is necessary to emphasize that Pikler does not regard pleas- 
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antness and unpleasantness as mental states which accompany 
physiological processes of cell nutrition — good, bad, or indif- 
ferent — as for example Lagerborg does, following herein Mar- 
shall and others; a view also adopted by Miss Calkins. Pikler 
regards pleasantness and unpleasantness as having a definite 
nervous correlate, but one which is of a kind differing from that 
of sensations. Sensations depend on local differences of ner- 
vous activity in so far as in a small part of the nervous system 
equal direction, in all others opposite direction of the nervous 
processes is to be found. Accordingly sensations are localized 
in definite parts of the body. Pleasantness and unpleasantness 
are unlocalized because their nervous correlate is not the local 
difference of equal and opposite processes, but the fact of equal 
or opposite direction itself. Pleasantness does not, as in Fite’s 
theory, presuppose opposition of nervous processes. It can 
easily happen that a nervous activity resulting from temporary 
stimulation is of equal direction with the continuous nervous 
activity. This would be a case of pleasantness without any 
preceding opposition. 

( Zo be concluded. ) 























STUDIES IN AZ&STHETIC VALUE. 
BY PROFESSOR H. HEATH BAWDEN. 
ARTICLE I. 


Tue NATuRE oF AESTHETIC VALUE; WITH A CRITIQUE OF 
Miss PurFrer’s THEORY OF ITS ALLEGED 
ABSOLUTENESS. 


Philosophy and science as well as ordinary speech recognize 
a distinction between a world of values and a world of facts and 
relations. It is an old saw that there is no disputing about mat- 
ters of taste. Science is continually compelled to make allowances 
for the personal equation. And philosophers have even gone 
so far as to insist that the world of appreciation and the world 
of description are fundamentally distinct and opposed in their 
attributes. What does such a fundamental distinction signify, 
and what is the place and function of value in human exper- 
ience ?— such is the problem of the present discussion. 

A superficial inspection reveals the following commonly 
recognized types of value: utility — usefulness (practical value) ; 
truth — error (so-called logical value); the good —bad or wrong 
—right (ethical value); and the beautiful —ugly (esthetic value). 
Besides these well-defined spheres of value there is a vague out- 
lying area of value experience which is often referred to loosely 
as spiritual values among which the religious values may be 
adduced as an instance. Whether this is a distinct field or falls 
properly under one or more of the foregoing heads is a question 
which admits of difference of opinion. 


1. Psychological Analysis of the Value Consciousness. 
Value seems always to involve relation to consciousness; it 
is not a term primarily applied to things apart from conscious- 
ness. Psychological study discloses the fact that it consists 
essentially in the reference to a subject, 7. ¢., to a need, want, 
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or desire of some sentient being. Value grows out of the satis- 
faction or failure to satisfy tendencies or cravings. Such terms 
as interest, wish, preference, and choice express this subjective 
connotation of the term. Lipps insists that all feelings of value 
are feelings of personality. 

The essential element in the value experience has been con- 
strued in different ways. According to one school of writers, 
value is that which meets a need or want, it is what satisfies, or 
is capable of satisfying a desire. The emphasis here is upon 
some attitude or conative tendency, some striving, some prefer- 
ence, or volition on the part of the conscious being. This is 
called the voluntaristic theory. Thus Ehrenfels says that the 
value of anything consists in its being desired or in its desira- 
bility, and this, in the last analysis, means that it calls out and 
meets, or is capable of meeting certain needs or wants repre- 
sented in the organized instincts, appetites, impulses, and habits 
of the sentient creature. For the economist, value exists where 
there are persons, and consists in the want-attracting power of 
athing. ‘The value of a commodity is the amount of its 
power to attract wants; the amount of its property of being 
wanted.”' A variant of this theory is to hold that value is 
essentially teleological ; it is of the nature of purpose; anything 
has value because and in so far as it is conceived fulfilling an 
end. 

Another view holds that the essence of value is to be found 
in the experience of pleasure or pain which it contains. Value 
means emotional satisfaction or dissatisfaction. ‘This is the 
emotionalistic theory of value. Thus Meinong maintains that 
the value consciousness consists of judgment-feelings which 
accompany the reflective process of cognition in which an esti- 
mate is placed upon some reality or truth. But if, as current 
psychology holds, the difference between emotion and desire is 
simply the difference in the degree of opposition offered to the 
expression of an impulse, these two views need not necessarily 
be incompatible. A value appreciation would always represent 
a total reaction of the subject on an object. Whether the affec- 
tive or the conative phase becomes more prominent will be deter- 


1 Hicks, Lectures on Economics, p. 32. 
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mined by the degree to which the mediative cognitive process 
has introduced control into the response. That is, to desire a 
thing and to think of it as pleasant, are but different phases, or 
at most stages, of the same fact. 

Professor Urban, in his timely discussion of the value con- 
sciousness (in Baldwin’s Dictionary, in the Philosophical Review 
and in the PsycHoLoGIcAL REVIEW) combines both views by 
defining value as ‘ the selective funded affective-volitional mean- 
ing’ of an object for a subject.’ 

By ‘selective’ is meant that the worth or value of an experi- 
ence or object is its meaning for a subject, with the emphasis on 
the subject as selective, 7. e., meaning determined by the affective 
and conative predispositions of the appreciator. For example, 
the perception of a wooden settee in the shade of a tree would 
ordinarily be of indifferent value, but if it were the place where 
the absent lover sat, it would have a certain so-called sentimental 
value because it would arouse the emotional and volitional side of 
the percipient’s psychophysical nature. 

‘ Funded’ has reference to the accumulated sub-conscious or 
semi-conscious affective and conative predispositions, desires, in- 
terests, — the ‘set’ of the preferences of the subject toward certain 
aspects of the object rather than others ; and implies a vague and 
indefinite consciousness of the implications of these predisposi- 
tions. The sentimental value of the settee is determined by race 
instincts or individual habits not immediately contained in the 
situation — the captitalized results of former experiences. 

‘ Affective-volitional’ expresses the fact that the meaning, in 
the case of value, is present only in the vague, total, unanalyzed 
way of feeling and desire rather than in terms of the clear and 
definite discriminations of the cognitive consciousness. The 
settee has not only an objective meaning to the lover, but this is 
swamped in the subjective personal appreciation. 


2. Value and Meaning. 


But values, while affective and conative rather than cognitive, 
would nevertheless seem to be meanings; Professor Urban calls 
them ‘appreciative meanings.’ It would seem to follow from 


' PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, January, 1907, p. 2. 
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the simple fact that ‘ value’ may be made the subject-matter of 
discussion, that it is meaning in some sense or other. Meaning 
implies relations. Value, in any discussion of value, is consid- 
ered in its relationships. Hence value belongs in this sense, to 
the world of meanings. When, accordingly, in our discussion 
of value, we distinguish between value and meaning, we must 
not be understood as distinguishing between meaning and some- 
thing which is not meaning or without meaning, but simply be- 
tween two kinds of meanings, meanings on different levels or 
in different phases. 

The problem, therefore, is this: How does that kind of mean- 
ing which is called value, differ from what is commonly called 
meaning, how does value-meaning differ from meaning-as-such, 
from what might be called pure meaning? Urban’s answer to 
the question is contained in the terms of the first part of his 
definition: value is the ‘ selective funded affective-volitional ’ 
meaning. That is to say, value is meaning apprehended or ex- 
perienced in the way described in the definition: it is meaning 
experienced in a vague, total, unanalyzed, relatively pre-reflec- 
tive way; it is personal as contrasted with abstract or impersonal 
meaning. But this is a relative difference only, since to be a 
meaning at all signifies at least some degree of mediation in 
reflective consciousness. No absolute distinction, therefore, will 
hold; such as that between a world of appreciation and a world 
of description. The difference is one of degree rather than of 
kind, a relative not an absolute difference. 

But these writers might reply: ‘* You have confused the 
issue by an ambiguity. You have not distinguished between 
the first and third persons’ points of view. Value as immediately 
experienced is not a meaning but an indescribable something 
directly felt; it is only value viewed as the content of reflective 
thought, from the point of view of the spectator, that is mean- 
ing.” The objection is a relevant one, and must be met. What 
is immediately felt is certainly different in important respects 
from what is arrived at by processes of mediative thought. But 
the problem is this, involving two questions: (1) Is an abso- 
lutely immediate experience possible, and (2) If it were possible, 
would it be properly described as value? Could it indeed be 
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described at all, or even remembered, without thereby ceasing 
to be immediate ? 

All will probably agree, in answer to the second question, 
that an absolutely immediate experience (like all mysticism) 
must be speechless. To speak, to be named, to be communi- 
cable, is to be describable, and thus not mere/y appreciated. 
But more than this. To even be intelligible, to be cognized 
(as opposed to directly felt) is to be the object of thought and 
therefore referred, related, and thus mediate. Therefore, even 
if an absolutely immediate experience were possible, it could 
not properly be described as value, since value is mediated at 
least to the extent of being in this very paragraph distinguished 
from other things. Any discussion of value is co fpso a 
refutation of the idea that by value we may mean an absolutely 
immediate experience. (It is interesting to note, in passing, 
that by the same reasoning, an absolutely mediate experience 
is equally impossible; like universal scepticism, it would be 
suicidal.) 

What has been said in the preceding paragraph is an 
implicit answer to the first question: Is an absolutely immediate 
experience possible? The answer, of course, is No! To be 
absolutely immediate, an experience would have to be absolu- 
tely isolated, unrelated: there could be but ome absolutely 
immediate experience. But this would mean that there would 
be no memory, and that is tantamount to saying that there 
would be no experience at all, since a certain persistence or 
overlapping of impressions is essential to any experience what- 
soever; and this overlapping by retention of previous stimula- 
tions introduces a factor of mediation. Furthermore, one 
wonders what would be the significance of an immediate 
experience except as a high-light against a background of 
mediacy; the very word zmmediate suggests the relativity of 
the relation. In other words, the distinction of the mediate and 
the immediate is a functional one. 

Value, as such, is therefore the first person’s point of view, 
while meaning represents the third person’s point of view. 
Value is experience as personal, experience regarded from the 
point of view of the experiencer; meaning is experience as rela- 
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tively impersonal, 7. ¢., the situation or object viewed in abstrac- 
tion from any particular experiencing center. And since thought 
is the instrument of abstraction, it follows that meaning is 
associated chiefly with the cognitive or intellectual faculty, 
while value is connected with the emotional and volitional 
nature of man. 

In popular speech, the term ‘ value’ is used indifferently, 
sometimes referring to the subjective appreciation and sometimes 
referring to the objects which are appreciated. Value is trans- 
ferred to the object or is regarded as residing in the object 
somewhat as common-sense naively regards the color and other 
qualities as permanent attributes of the object in an external 
world. Thus values come to be spoken of as independent of 
the appreciator. Strictly speaking, we should use the term 
‘meaning’ for the significance which objects have in relation to 
each other, and reserve the word ‘ value’ for their meaning in 
relation to personal interests of the subject. We shall see, how- 
ever, that pure meaning and pure value are equally abstractions ; 
a meaning, however bare of human relationship, has always at 
least a tinge of emotional color, while a value always implies at 
least a minimal amount of objective relationship or meaning. 

There is a certain ambiguity in the use of the terms ‘value 
and ‘meaning’ here. It is true that in popular speech the terms 
are often used interchangeably. But careful writing would 
make a distinction between ‘ meanings’ which are comparatively 
impersonal, objective, and emotionally indifferent, and ‘ values’ 
in which the subjective personal emotions of the individual play 
a prominent part. Values may perhaps be regarded as indeter- 
minate or total meanings, meanings which are coming to con- 
sciousness for analysis and revision. The comparison of values 
yields ideals; the comparison of meanings yields laws or prin- 
ciples. Evaluation always rests largely upon unanalyzed sub- 
conscious instincts and intuitions; logical valuation proceeds in 
accordance with determinate rules. 

Most writers agree that the value experience is of a relatively 
immediate character as contrasted with the mediate nature of 
cognition or thought. Values are apprehended attuitively or in- 
tuitively rather than reflectively ; they belong either to the pre- 
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reflective or to the post-reflective stage of experience. Yet there 
are those who deny this and assert that value is a category of 
reflective consciousness, since evaluation is a conscious, and may 
be a deliberate process. This view, held forexample by Witasek 
and Stuart, may be known as the intellectualist theory. But this 
theory rests upon a verbal confusion. Judgmentis a logical proc- 
ess which as such deals with meanings. There are, to be sure, 
emotional accompaniments of all logical processes, but what 
distinguishes evaluation or the value-judgment so-called, from a 
scientific or purely logical judgment (supposing such to exist) is 
just the presence of the affective-volitional factors which figure 
determinatively in the former. 

Value is the category of concrete individuality. Meaning is 
the category of abstract relationship by which we pass from one 
value experience to another. Value is always a relatively im- 
mediate emotional appreciation, while meanings are the relatively 
cold, intermediate machinery of thought by which the transitions 
are made. Experience, as Professor James suggests, may be 
likened to the flight of a bird; it is aseries of flittings and perch- 
ings, a round of substantive and transitive phases. And if it be 
objected that strictly speaking value is not a ‘ category’ at all, it 
must be remembered that the distinction between value and mean- 
ing is only a relative one, that in order to remain value it must 
have some meaning, just as meaning in order to maintain itself 
as meaning must have at least some degree of personal value. It 
might be said, perhaps, that ‘ value,’ like ‘ habit’ and the ‘ sub- 
conscious,’ is a category of the reflective consciousness for de- 
scribing the facts of the pre-reflective stage, in so far as these 
admit of description at all. 


3. Appreciation and Description. 


Value comes to consciousness in the process of the recon- 
struction of values. Perfectly adequate values cease to be rec- 
ognized as such; they lapse into the unconscious, organized 
background of experience as habits. It is when one is about to 
lose something that he gets the keenest sense of its value. It is 
when one value is compared with another that the value con- 
sciousness becomes acute. Value, as the term is employed 
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here, is therefore a phase of conscious or reconstructive rather 
than of unconscious or habitual experience. Butit is not recon- 
structive experience at its climax in reflection, for there we are 
dealing with clearly analyzed facts and meanings, not with 
vague totals such as the value consciousness presents. 

The distinction’ between appreciation and description which 
has become current, corresponds to this distinction between 
values and meanings; description representing the machinery 
by which values are progressively appreciated in their new 
meaningful relationships. Description is a distinctively cognitive 
process by which a medium of communication is found for a 
relatively unique individual experience; it is the machinery by 
which we pass from one unique and immediate experience to 
another. Objects, events, situations, first come to us as values, 
as total immediate experiences of an indeterminate and indefinite 
character. Then, as certain emotional and volitional attitudes 
become differentiated from others, they come to stand out as 
ends to which the rest are means, and finally a definite system 
of ends and means is organized, represented by the various 
fields of immediate interest, such as industry, art, religion, 
society and morals, on the one side, and the various sciences and 
philosophy, on the other. 

Art is commonly taken as the purest instance of the realm 
of value appreciation, while science is taken as the type of pure 
description. But, as we have intimated, the categories of ap- 
preciation and description represent a functional and not a fixed 
distinction. In general it may be said that in value experience 
the emphasis is predominantly on the end. The idea of value 
is connected primarily with the ends of life and only with the 
means if and in so far as they stand for these ends. In the 
social or ethical (including the religious values in the primitive 
sense of religion) the emphasis is obviously upon certain ends 
represented by the group-consciousness, with only a very crude 
development of the means. In the economic values the em- 
phasis is more upon the means, 7. ¢., as much upon the means 
as is consistent with its being still predominantly on the end 
(which is essential to its remaining a value experience). In the 
so-called logical values, means and ends are held in a state of 
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balance with a tendency for the emphasis to shift over to the 
means; and is therefore not properly included in the category 
of the value experiences. This gives us validity as contrasted 
with value. Value becomes validity to the degree of analytic 
detail with which the appreciated object is apprehended. In 
the zsthetic experience the emphasis is again on the ends, but 
now with the maximum organization of means into these ends, 
7. €., the maximum compatible with its still remaining a value 
experience. 

It is sometimes said that in the value consciousness, in ap- 
preciations, means and ends are fused into a totality in a way in 
which they are not in the cognitive or reflective consciousness 
with its descriptive analysis of factors. This is otherwise ex- 
pressed by saying that the value of a thing is its intrinsic as con- 
trasted with its instrumental meaning, or by saying that in the 
world of appreciation an activity is its own end. Considered 
in this way, the purest case of value appreciation would be 
found in the esthetic experience. But it must be remembered 
that the state of zsthetic absorption is only in a relative sense 
distinguishable from the reflective type of experience. A state 
of absolute emotional saturation is never actually realized any 
more than a state of purely unemotional intellectual cognition. 
These represent limits within which experience moves; limits 
which if ever reached would mean the destruction of conscious- 
ness. Value represents a meaning either as it is first emerging 
in consciousness as impulse, or as it is just toppling over into the 
automatism of habit. 

Professor Santayana, in his Sense of Beauty says that * to 
feel beauty is a better thing than to understand how we come 
to feel it” (p. 11). But this is to set up a false antithesis be- 
tween reflection and appreciation. Reflection and description 
are necessary processes in progressive appreciation. Pure ap- 
preciation would be speechless, idealess, contentless and static. 
It is through description that appreciation becomes enhanced, 
and it is the failure to realize the fullest appreciation that stimu- 
lates fresh description. It is only when we fail to appreciate 
that we stop to describe, and then we set up this distinction be- 
tween a world of description and a world of appreciation. The 
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distinction has only a functional significance, in other words, in 
relation to the reconstruction of values: describing is trying to 
appreciate. As Mr. Alexander says, ‘‘ The whole worth of life 
is its endeavor to realize what seems to it most beautiful.” 
‘* Beauty is as much in the aspiration as in the ideal image.” 
‘* All realization is but in renewed aspiration.” ' 


4. Beauty as Value Par Excellence. 


If by the value consciousness, then, is meant an experience 
in which are combined the maximum of descriptive analysis 
compatible with its being a total, integral, and immediate ex- 
perience (and this seems to be compatible with the popular 
normative conception of value) then the esthetic experience 
furnishes the purest type of value. For here the end has be- 
come intrinsic; beauty is its own excuse for being, art is for 
art’s sake; these expressions, while untrue when taken abso- 
lutely, representing the tendency of the value category as illus- 
trated in the esthetic experience. Our problem, therefore, may 
be narrowed down to the question: What is the place and 
function of esthetic appreciation in relation to the rest of 
experience? 

Assuming that value experiences are of the total and implicit 
character set forth in the preceding pages, the problem, now, is 
whether this represents a pre-reflective or a post-reflective im- 
mediacy. Are value experiences a survival of primitive modes 
of reaction to situations, or do they represent a higher level of 
rapid intuition arrived at only as the result of previous ratiocina- 
tion? Is description, which is the product of the reflective con- 
sciousness, set up within the concrete immediate values of expe- 
rience as instruments of their mediation, or do the values result 
from reflective judgments which arise in the process of descrip- 
tion? This problem comes to a sharp focus in the discussion of 
esthetic value. Does the esthetic experience represent some- 
thing less than clear cognition (a vague, total, instinctive percep- 
tion of the situation) or something more than ordinary cognition 
(something beyond knowledge, of an intuitive character)? That 
is, is esthetic appreciation attuitive or intuitive, at-sight or in- 


' Poetry and the Individual, pp. 231-232. 
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sight, pre-reflective or post-reflective, primarily or secondarily 
immediate, 7. ¢., is itimmediate in the sense of wmmediated or in 
the sense of mediated? Is it the first crude indeterminate glim- 
merings of meaning which scientific analysis then criticizes and 
improves upon, or is it a sort of emotional second-sight which 
follows, and is superior to, scientific methods? 

One theory holds that esthetic values are pre-reflective or 
that they usher in the reflective stage. Professor Santayana says 
that esthetic value ‘‘ is the survival of a tendency, originally uni- 
veral, to make every effect of a thing upon us a constituent of 
its conceived nature.” ' That is, as Professor Tufts (restating 
the theory) says, ‘‘ emotions, pleasures, pains were thus all re- 
garded as objective by an animistic and primitive consciousness. 
We have now transferred most of these elements to the subjec- 
tive side of the account, but the esthetic pleasures are still ob- 
jectified.” ” ; 

Professor Fite says that the sense of beauty ‘‘ appears with 
the dawning conception of aform or meaning.” ‘* Whether an 
object be apprehended as a work of art or as a fact of science 
depends upon the extent to which it is apprehended in analytic 
detail.”* If one ‘* could carry the process of analysis so far 
that there would be no effect the ground of which he did not 
fully understand there would also be, for him, no beauty.” Ap- 
preciation of beauty ceases to be esthetic appreciation ‘ with a 
complete apprehension of the meaning.’ 

Professor Lloyd says that the esthetic attitude shows ‘‘ man 
not yet free from himself, although his fear has changed to awe 

. free in spirit, but not yet free in letter, not yet really 
free; whereas the reflective or cognitional attitude shows him at 
least very much nearer to a complete freedom.”* ‘* Conception 
would then be definable as a sort of greatly deepened and spir- 
itualized esthetic experience, while scientific instruments may 
be regarded as the dehumanized metaphors of the esthetic 
consciousness.” 

1 Sense of Beauty, pp. 44-49. 

* Genesis of the A: sthetic Categories, p. 5. 


3 PYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, March, Igo!, p. 136. 
*PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, January, 1907, p. 48. 
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This may be called the survival theory of the esthetic con- 
sciousness. Another theory defends the post-reflective character 
of the esthetic experience, and will here be called the consum- 
mation theory of the esthetic consciousness. Thus Miss Puffer 
defines beauty as ‘‘ that which brings about a state of harmoni- 
ous completeness, of repose in activity.” In Chapter II. on 
‘The Atsthetic Repose,’ Miss Puffer implies that the zsthetic 
experience is post-judgmental, since in it the ‘ feeling of person- 
ality’ has faded (cf. p. 63). 

Miss Adams describes the esthetic experience as ‘the con- 
sciousness of the attainment of control.’ It is therefore post- 
judgmental. ‘* Itis of the nature of an ‘ intuitive’ or individual, 
rather than an instrumental or reflective judgment.”’ ‘* The 
esthetic experience represents a certain degree and kind of co- 
operation among various activities ; it does not derive from any 
one type; and it represents an advanced stage and not a primi- 
tive kind of reaction” (p. 81). 

Professor Rogers says that ‘ feeling as it is aroused by poetry 
or art,’ is ‘not something which is opposed to reason, but its 
highest, most immediate exercise.’ ‘*‘ Through thought we get 
from an immediacy which is limited and partial, to one which is 
truer, richer, and more inclusive.” * 

But there is no necessary antithesis between the survival and 
the consummation theories of the place and function of the 
esthetic in experience. According to the survival theory the 
esthetic represents a primitive attitude and one which antedates 
and ushers in the other attitudes. According to the consumma- 
tion theory, the esthetic represents the culmination, the flower- 
ing and ripening of industrial, scientific and philosophical 
thought. According to the first view, it is the initial wonder 
and mystery and luxury of things that constitute the essence of 
the zxsthetic attitude. According to the second theory, it is the 
final adequacy, interaction, relevancy, and organic congruity 
of things which is the essence of the esthetic. But both theories 
are true: the one is but the negative counterpart of the other. 


1 Psychology of Beauty, p. 283. 
2? The 4sthetic Experience, pp. 64, 67. 
3’ Modern Philosophy, pp. 13-14. 
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The mechanization of the luxuries of life into utilities is the 
condition of the rise of the plane of the esthetic consciousness 
from the level of mere agreeable sensation to that of intellectual 
and ideal pleasures. Both are esthetic in a sense, but on dif- 
ferent levels. Values are either instincts breaking up in impulse 
or conscious meanings culminating as habits. The break-up 
of a primary immediacy brings to consciousness the inherited 
modes of response in the form of total appreciations of an un- 
mediated character. The mechanization of intellectual proc- 
esses by reason of familiarity or superior insight results, like- 
wise, in total appreciations of a secondarily immediate character 
which partake of the character of value experience because 
here, too, the cognitive becomes reinforced by the emotional 
and volitional context. 

/Esthetic appreciation, accordingly, may be regarded (1) as 
a spontaneous semi-instinctive frame of mind or a semi-auto- 
matic habitual state in which we tend to see facts and situations 
in a certain emotional context, without any detailed analysis of 
why we see them in this context rather thanin another. It repre- 
sents a relatively vague, total, immediate and implicit reaction 
to a situation rather than the discriminative reaction of the cog- 
nitive consciousness. It is therefore largely in sensuous terms ; 
there is always a rich background of organic and tactile-kinzs- 
thetic imagery (which is the imagery of emotion) even if the 
content be formally presented in auditory or visual terms. 

(2) ‘Esthetic judgment and the esthetic criterion represent 
this semi-instinctive mode of interpreting situations in the act of 
being brought to consciousness for intellectual reconstruction, 
and to this extent is a deviation from the appreciative attitude 
as such. Yet such cognitive and descriptive analysis of the 
esthetic moment is essential, since the appreciation of value 
comes to full fruition only in connection with the reconstruction 
of values. Value in consciousness, therefore, always tends to 
become intellectual meaning. What keeps it a value is simply 
the margin of emotional indeterminateness and implicitness 
which surround even the most abstract analysis. The esthetic 
judgment, so-called, differs, not necessarily in being less intel- 
lectual, but in dealing with the situation, describing and evalu- 
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ating it, in terms of the more concrete sense imagery; as was 
suggested above, in terms of the organic and tactile-kinesthetic 
imagery lying at the basis of the emotional consciousness, rather 
than in terms of the visual and auditory imagery which are 
the chief instruments of the logical and abstract intellectual 
processes. 

(3) This throws light on the statement that the esthetic at- 
titude is contemplative and disinterested rather than actively in- 
vestigative or applicative in its point of view. It is free, not in 
the sense of being independent of all non-zsthetic ends, but in 
the sense of being free from bondage to any particular non- 
zsthetic end: it represents these ends in a state of very inti- 
mate and organic interaction. ‘This is what is meant, too, by 
saying that esthetic values are intrinsic rather than instrumental 
or transgredient, and by saying that they represent a simultane- 
ous rather than a successive type of association. In the serial 
type of experience-process the steps or means by which the end 
is achieved are abandoned, as Miss Adams says, as they fulfill 
their purpose ‘ without contributing materially to the total con- 
sciousness of the end,’ whereas in the immediate or simultane- 
ous type the various stages of the process of evolution of means 
are taken up into the end and become an integral part of the 
result: the means are subsumed into the end, not discarded as 
soon as they have performed their function. While, of course, 
neither type of experience is independently possible, yet in a 
rough way it is true that the economic and ethical values seem 
to conform to the first, and the esthetic more to the second type. 

(4) Judgments of esthetic valuation are determined, not 
merely by the fact that they satisfy a craving, need or tendency 
of the organism ; it is not merely a matter of the satisfaction of 
personal preference, although this element is prominent, but the 
esthetic value represents the liberation and organization of 
other values; it represents other values becoming adequate, be- 
coming relatively intrinsic rather than merely instrumental. 
All values in this sense tend to become esthetic. ‘‘* sthetic 
satisfaction,” as Professor Santayana says, ‘*‘ comes to perfect 
all other values; they would remain imperfect if beauty did not 
supervene upon them, but beauty would be absolutely impossi- 
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ble if they did not underlie it.”' And as he says elsewhere, 
‘* All values must be ultimately intrinsic.” ‘* Somewhere we 
must reach the good that is good in itself, and for its own sake, 
else the whole is futile.” ‘This reduction of all values to im- 
mediate appreciation,’ means that esthetic values are ultimately 
‘the only pure and positive values in life’ (p. 30). 

(5) The esthetic criteria are ultimately social in character, 
as are the criteria of intellectual life, but they are more open to 
alteration by personal preferences because less closely bound 
up with objective utlilitarian, scientific and ethical considerations. 
This is evident from the affective-volitional basis of zxsthetic 
appreciations as contrasted with the predominantly intellectual 
control of the other types of so-called value judgment, such as 
the economic and ethical. The ethical value experience stands 
closest to the esthetic in this respect. 


5. The Alleged Absoluteness of Esthetic Values. 


There is an opinion current among recent writers on esthetic 
theory that there are certain esthetic appreciations or judgments 
which are ultimate and self-evident, which, in other words, are 
not derived. Let us examine the arguments of the most recent 
exponent of this view. 

Miss Puffer in her Psychology of Beauty (pp. 31, 34) says 
that the attempt to approach the problem of zsthetics from the 
point of view of an analysis of beautiful objects cannot yield any 
result because ‘‘ the field of beauty contains so many and so heter- 
ogeneous objects,” and because of the difference of opinion as to 
what elements are beautiful. And she throws out the genetic or 
historical inquiry as to the evolution of zsthetic objects and art 
forms because she says such a study, while describing the condi- 
tions and accompaniments, does not explain the essence of 
beauty. 

She admits the possibility of an analysis on the subjective 
side. The psychologist is able to ‘ select the salient characteris- 
tics of his mental state in presence of a work of art,’ and by ex- 
perimental study to see ‘ how the particular sense-stimulations 
could become the psychological conditions of these salient charac- 


1 Philosophical Review, XIII., p. 326. 
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teristics.” ‘** Such elements as can be shown to have a direct re- 
lation to the esthetic experience are then counted as elements of 
the beauty of the zesthetic objects, and such as are invariable in all 
art forms would belong to the general formula or concept of 
beauty ” (pp. 33, 34). But even here, she maintains, ‘*‘ the es- 
sential elements are hard to isolate” (p. 34), so that she thinks 
an empirical treatment of the subject must necessarily fail. 
There must be ‘an absolute standard somewhere’ (p. 35), and 
hence a ‘ philosophical foundation’ is ‘ the first condition of a 
true esthetic’ (p. 36). 

She goes on to say that while the ‘ end of beauty’ is ‘ fixed 
by philosophical definition’ (p. 37), the means by which this end 
is realized, ¢. ¢., the constitution of beauty, are a matter for 
scientific investigation, For, she says, ‘‘to determine what any- 
thing does, or fulfils, or exemplifies, is not the same thing as to 
determine what it is in itself.” ‘* To ask ow, is at once to in- 
dicate an ultimate departure from the philosophical point of 
view ; for the means to an end are different, and to be empiric- 
ally determined” (p. 37). ‘* Philosophy must lay down what 
beauty has to do; but . . . psychology must deal with the 
various means through which this end is to be reached ”’ (pp. 37, 
38). ‘* The nature of beauty must be determined by philosophy ; 
but the general definition having been fixed, the meaning of the 
work of art having been made clear, the only possible explana- 
tion of our feelings about it . . . must be gained from psy- 
chology ” (p. 39). ‘*Our philosophical definition of beauty has 
thus taken final shape. The beautiful object possesses those 
qualities which bring the personality into a state of unity and 
self-completeness.” ‘‘ The nature of beauty is indicated in the 
definition ; the origin of beauty may be studied in its historical 
developments; its reason for being is simply the desire of the 
human heart for the perfect moment” (p. 49). 

The foregoing passages indicate in a general way the a 
priori method Miss Puffer follows in finding a philosophical 
foundation for her esthetic theory. In her first chapter on 
‘Criticism and #sthetics,’ she sets forth her reasons in detail 
for rejecting the genetic and historical considerations. She 
calls attention to the two traditionally opposed schools of literary 
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criticism: the impressionistic and scientific. The former aims 
‘*to bring a new piece of literature into being in some ex- 
quisitely happy characterization; to create a lyric of criticism 
out of the unique pleasure of an esthetic hour. The stronghold 
of the scientist, on the other hand, is the doctrine of literary 
evolution,” and the aim is ‘‘ to show the history of literature as 
the history of a process and the work of literature as a product; 
to explain it from its preceding causes, and to detect thereby the 
general laws of literary metamorphosis ” (pp. 3, 4). 

But a new point of view meanwhile has arisen; that of the 
appreciative critic. ‘* His aim is, primarily, not to explain, and 
not to judge or dogmatize, but to enjoy . . . and to interpret 
this charm imaginatively to the man of his own day and gener- 
ation.” (Gates, quoted by Miss Puffer, p. 4.) It is ‘ imagina- 
tive interpretation.” The purpose of the appreciative critic is 
‘*the illuminating and interpreting reproduction of that work, 
from material furnished by those other forms of critical activ- 
ity,” the personal reactions of the impressionist and the expla- 
nations of the scientific critic. 

Miss Puffer says that the ‘real weakness of appreciative 
criticism’ is that ‘‘ it possesses no criterion” ; ‘* it can never tell 
us what we are not to like” (p.6). It, no more than impression- 
ism, can tell us what to appreciate. And she rules out scien- 
tific criticism on the ground that historical or genetic consider- 
ations have no bearing on the question of value. In Chapter II., 
on ‘The Nature of Beauty,’ she says that the study of the 
genesis and the development of art forms ‘leaves the essential 
phenomenon absolutely untouched.’ She admits that the vari- 
ous types of artistic expression have been shaped by social 
forces, religious, commercial, domestic, but she denies that this 
throws any light on ‘ the reason why beautiful rather than ugly 
forms were chosen.’ To discover the /o/emzc origin of a dec- 
orative motive does not account for its ‘ essentially decorative 
quality.” ‘* These researches, in short, explain the reason for 
the existence, but not for the quality, of works of art” (p. 33). 

Scientific criticism views history literally asa process. ‘* But 
how can the conception of values enter here?” ‘* If the horse of 
the Eocene age is inferior to the horse of to-day, it is because, on 
M. Brunetier’s principle, he is less horse-like. But who shall 
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decide which is more like a horse, the original or the later de- 
velopment? No species which is constituted by its own history 
can be said to have an end in itself” (pp. 8, 9). The work of 
art, as a thing of beauty, says Miss Puffer, ‘‘ is an attainment of 
an ideal, not a product, and, from this point of view, is related 
not at all tothe other terms of a succession, its causes and ef- 
fects, but only to the abstract principles of that beauty at which 
itaims” (p. 9). ‘* As little as the conformity of the fruit to its 
species has to do with our pleasure in eating it, just so little has 
the conformity of a literary work to its genre to do with the 
quality by virtue of which it is defined as art” (p. 10). ‘* The 
defining characters of the work of art are independent of time ” 
(p. 10). ‘* The world of beauty and the world of natural proc- 
esses are incommensurable, and scientific criticism of literary 
art is a logical impossibility ”(p. 11). ‘* The standard of value 
is the canon of beauty, not the type” (p.11). ‘* The very possi- 
bility of a criticism . . . must stand or fall with this other ques- 
tion of a beauty in itself . . . an absolute beauty ” (p. 12). 

This absolute standard she finds in ‘ the eternal properties of 
human nature,’ the ‘ original constitution of mankind,’ which is 
‘ subject to no essential metamorphosis’ (p. 16; cf. p. 25). 
‘* This is the essence of beauty, the possession of a quality which 
excites the human organism to functioning harmonious with its 
own nature” (p. 15). ‘* The cause of the production of a work 
of art may indeed be found by tracing back the stream of thought ; 
but the cause of its beauty is the desire and the sense of beauty 
in the human heart” (p. 17). ‘‘ A master work, once beautiful 
according to the great and general laws, never becomes, properly 
speaking, either more or less so” (p. 20). 

But what are these ‘laws of beauty?’ grounded in ‘ the orig- 
inal constitution of mankind’ which, as Miss Puffer says, are 
‘ practically changeless,’ if they are not just the funded contents, 
the capitalized culture-reactions of the past history of the human 
race? And what is this but saying that the standard of value 
is not a fixed timeless absolute one, but rather the type? It is 
no adequate basis for rejecting the point of view of the appreci- 
ative critic, that he ‘seeks a further beauty outside of the 
object, in his own reflections and fancies about it’ (p. 19), since 
he too is a member of the human race and plays his part, be it 
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great or small, in helping to mould this type or social standard 
which is the ultimate criterion of beauty. 

It seems to be assumed by Miss Puffer, and by many other 
writers on esthetics, that if the wsthetic consciousness can be 
shown to be derived from preéxistent non-zsthetic elements, 
there is reason for doubting its truly esthetic character; while 
if, on the other hand, it can be shown to be an original endow- 
ment, its distinctive character is vindicated. But origin can 
only mean an unanalyzed priority; it is not different in kind 
from that part of the temporal series whose derivation or develop- 
mental process has been ascertained. Mere ignorance of con- 
ditions cannot therefore be a guarantee of the nature of the con- 
tent evolved. The fact that the esthetic consciousness has been 
evolved, 7. ¢., is continuous with some other series of events 
which we do not call esthetic, is no proof that we do call by 
that name is not what it purports to be. A reconsideration of 
the nature of that content because of this connection may be 
necessary, but this principle will operate equally in the opposite 
direction; these other facts will likewise require to be reinter- 
preted in the light of the esthetic phenomena to which they are 
related. 

But if it be admitted that all esthetic judgments and appre- 
ciations are equally derived, it seems evident that this charac- 
teristic alone cannot serve to invalidate any one of them. The 
criterion of zsthetic values must be determined by some other 
principle than their conformity to some ultimate and absolute, 
because underived, standard. Does it follow that because zxs- 
thetic ideas and artistic standards have changed with the change 
of social conditions and social environment, that there is nothing 
absolute in the sense of relatively stable in the esthetic criterion? 
‘*TIs the only way to get anything absolute to get a static thing 
that will not change? Orcan you combine the conception of ab- 
soluteness with a continuous process of change?” asks Professor 
Dewey. That is, is it not possible to find an objective standard 
in the type, by a study of the social content of art at different 
stages in its history, 7. ¢., in just the considerations which Miss 
Puffer rules out as irrelevant? In this sense there may be found 
an esthetic principle or criterion of taste; ‘‘there is a certain 
proportion that remains the same.” It is the absoluteness of a 
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ratio. ‘If one of the terms varies, the other must vary.” The 
zesthetic law expresses a certain relation of the individual to the 
social and of the social to the individual. There is, as it were, a 
relative fixity of the principle of change, a law of the process of 
continual movement, a symmetry and order in the progressive 
metamorphosis. It is not a question simply of comparing the 
early and late or the higher with the lower, but, through the 
consideration of these various stages, to see something of what 
the law of the development is. If there is any absolute and 
permanent principle, it must be found, not in any particular 
definition of beauty, but in the relationship of beauty to the 
conditions out of which it has grown. It does not follow that 
because the consequences are not to be reduced to the ante- 
cedents, because beauty is not to be reduced to utility or truth, 
for example, that therefore the practical or intellectual origin of 
these things has no bearing on questions of esthetic value. On 
the contrary, derivation supplies the only terms in which value 
can be intelligibly stated. 

It is a common defence of the absoluteness of value con- 
siderations to say that ‘‘ position in time has nothing whatever 
to do with authoritativeness.” But this isolating and fixing of 
the criterion makes it absolutely formal and therefore valueless 
as a concrete test in the particular case. Its absoluteness and 
universality are gained by abstracting from reference to the 
specific occasions in which the experience of beauty arises and 
in which it functions. As Professor Dewey says of the formal 
logician, ‘the very denial of historic relationship and of the 
significance of the historical method, is indicative only of the 
unreal character of his own abstraction. It means in effect 
that the affairs under consideration have been isolated from the 
conditions in which alone they have determinable meaning and 
assignable worth.”' What Professor Dewey says of logical 
theory applies equally well here that it ‘* waits upon a surrender 
of the obstinate conviction that while the work and aim of 
thought is conditioned by the material supplied to it, yet the 
worth of its performance is something to be passed on in com- 
plete abstraction from conditions of origin and development.” ” 


1 Studies in Logical Theory, p. 14. 
2 Jbid., p. 64. 
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It not seldom occurs that the presence in an individual’s 
mind of cognate problems leads by slow process of assimilation 
to a new view-point in which what was before separate, gathers 
fresh import ina larger whole. Suchis, undoubtedly, the gene- 
sis of all constructive inference; the hewing of wood and draw- 
ing of water being but preliminary to the synoptic vision without 
which the weary task-work avails little. It is in the hope that I 
may indicate a fruitful synthesis to others with keener or more 
trained perceptions that I undertake the labor of the following 
presentation of the relationship of the mind-body problem and 
an antinomy. 

In his chapter on nature’ Mr. Bradley discovers an insoluble 
contradiction which leads him, not unwillingly, to the altar of the 
Absolute. Without calling in question his other journeys to the 
same shrine, I must acknowledge that this one seems unjustified. 
Before going further let me state the antinomy and its meaning as 
nearly as possible in hisown words. ‘‘ (a) Nature is only for my 
body ; but, on the other hand, (4) my body is only for nature.”” A 
slightly different form of this antinomy including the traditional 
Kantian emphasis on man’s reason as the law-giver to nature 
is given by Professor Royce :* ‘‘ But we, of course, all recognize 
a sense in which man is to be conceived as a part of nature; 
while, on the other hand, nothing is clearer than that for us, all 
our beliefs about nature are determined by conditions which be- 
long in one respect to the mind of man.” Preparatory to the 
development of the two sides of his dilemma, Mr. Bradley points 
out what may be called the natural realism of common sense. 
We get the notion of a world consisting of primary and second- 
ary qualities and extended in space and this world strikes us as 

1The MS. of this article was received May 3, 1908. — ED. 


2 Appearance and Reality, ch. 22. 
3 7he World and the Individual, Vol. I1., Lecture IV., p. 158. 
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not dependent on the inner life of any one. Our bodies with 
their organs are taken as the instruments and media which should 
convey it as it is and as it exists apart from them (p. 262). But 
as a result of the antagonistic growth of the physical and men- 
tal sciences doubts arise, the physicist and the psychologist be- 
ing forced by the pressure of their data and methods to pass far 
beyond this naive position. The result is the conflict between 
impersonal scientific objectivism which knows no peculiar start- 
ing-point, such as the individual’s body and the tendency to a 
pluralism, on the part of the psychologist, who deals perforce 
with individuals and their perceptions and ideas as mediated by 
their bodies. In brief, this conflict is due to the fact that physics 
knows nothing of the individual whereas psychology does.’ 
To sum up the difference antithetically : while things are looked 
upon as at least relatively permanent collocations of matter, con- 
sciousness is considered a flux of presentations somehow cog- 
nizant of these things; while physics deals with the extended in 
space, psychology has to do with the unextended; while, in the 
external world, individuality is unknown, the distinctive char- 
acteristic of consciousness is its unity; while in nature, as the 
term is used, mechanism seems provedly to rule, mind is teleo- 
logical; while matter in motion gives no heed to values and 
ideals, this heedfulness and selectiveness is markedly true of 
mind. ‘These groups of science, dealing respectively with what 
is usually called mind, on the one hand, and matter and energy, 
on the other, have developed naturally enough, nay seemingly 
inevitably, different norms and categories which clash relent- 
lessly when brought in contact. And this antinomy of Mr. 
Bradley seems to me to express this contrasted development. 
Examining the two sides of the dilemma, we discover that 
‘*the proper consequence of (a) appears to be that everything 
else is a state of my brain” (p. 263). This brings out the pre- 
rogative character of the brain as in some, so far unexplained, 
way the center of my physical universe. It would be possible 
to use the metaphor of a hub from which spokes radiate in all 
1‘*The material world shows us no real individualities ; these are first 


known to the psychological standpoint from which inner centers of memory, 
action and endurance are discovered.” Héffding, Psychology, p. 66, note. 
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directions, or of a spider’s web whose strands run inward to 
where the spider awaits.' But if the world is my brain-state, 
then what is my own brain? ‘*Tome my own brain in the end 
must be a state of my own brain,” or, combining the two sides 
with Mr. Taylor’ ‘the physical order as a whole, must be a 
‘ state’ of my nervous system which is itself a part of that order.” 
Turning now to the second thesis, facts as obvious and unde- 
niable confrontus. ‘* Most emphatically, my organism is noth- 
ing but appearance to a body. It itself is only the bare state of a 
natural object. It is clear that for the existence of our organism, 
we find the same evidence as for the existence of outer objects. 
. . . Both nature and body exist necessarily with and for one 
another” (p. 265). Body and nature, then, are on the same 
level for this position, and naturalism might easily take the bit 
in its mouth, were it not for the warning voice of the psycholo- 
gist who stands sponsor for the earlier thesis. We are obliged 
to include our own body as a member in this impersonal and 
common world of things which we have constructed in social 
intercourse, and the prerogative which attached to our bodies 
_while we were looking at the first side of the antinomy disap- 
pears. For our perceptual experiences, nature focuses itself 
in our bodies; a certain perspective is shot through all our im- 
mediate experiences of the world; there is a definite ‘ here’ and 
‘now’ as a point of departure and this ‘ here’ is where my body 
is situated at the time. Logically this is witnessed to by the 
difference between perceptual and hypothetical universal judg- 
ments. Moreover, physiology, and in particular that of the 
sense-organs, emphasizes the role played by the organism as the 
hero of the piece. In the distinctively conceptual view of the 
physical world, on the other hand, the ‘ meanings’ of * common’ 
and ‘independent’ attach; the ‘here’ and ‘now’ has been 
largely abstracted from and the impersonal scientific ‘I’ rules 
1“ The consciousness of self is a relatively permanent factor of our experi- 


ence and that important constituent of it, the consciousness of the body, is per- 
ceived to be a condition of the occurrence in consciousness of other experi- 


ences. . . . The body —a something of which we are conscious — is perceived 
to be a condition of our having other experiences.”’ Fullerton, Me/aphysics, p. 
199, note. 


1 Metaphysics, p. 199. 
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the outlook with the fixed stars as points of reference and even 
our body is engulfed in this continuous, all-embracing world. 

To what conclusion does this antinomy, which seems so 
suggestive, lead Mr. Bradley. He infers that the ‘* physical 
world is an appearance; it is phenomenal throughout.” Again, 
‘¢the physical world is an abstraction which for certain pur- 
poses is properly considered by itself but which if taken as 
standing in its own right becomes at once self-contradictory” 
(p. 267). To me this is no satisfactory resting-place. Certain 
questions arise inevitably. Does it not signify that the physical 
world as we perceive it is not self-supporting apart from our 
perception of it, yet that we have strong motives to make such 
an hypostatization? On the one hand, the body is simply one 
thing in the world with no special primacy; on the other hand, 
for me the world can well be considered the adjective of my 
body, especially of my sense-organs and brain. Is it possible 
to do justice to both sides of this antinomy? I thinkitis. Sup- 
pose nature to have a different meaning in the two statements ; 
they would, then, no longer contradict one another. 

‘*Nature is only for my body.” This judgment has its 
raison d@étre in the fact that my conscious experience is, in 
some sense, an ultimate for me. On the basis of perception, by 
means of constructive inference and memory, I laboriously build 
up what I call my world. A great deal of this construction is 
either unconscious or else socially mediated, coming to me not 
in the raw but in a prepared condition. The facts of communi- 
cation must be accepted but we must also never forget that each 
individual is active, that he must interpret what he receives 
through the eye and ear. The recognition of this apperceptive 
function is the achievement of logic and psychology which 
can be least disputed. Consequently, though each individual 
is aided in the formation of his world by others, yet he must be 
the main factor in the work and the final result, giving the per- 
spective of his peculiar purposes and selective interests, has 
always a unique character which proclaims this fact." The 
logic of value is especially insistent on this uniqueness of each 
individual’s experience. ‘‘ Nature is only for my body,” then, 


'Cf. Stuart, in Dewey’s Studies in Logical Theory, p. 319. 
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stands for this pluralism of experiencers. Nature, here, must be 
looked upon :dea/istically as a construct of mine, based upon, 
and growing out of, my experience, which seeks to include all 
my experiences of physical things and all my possible experi- 
ences as indicated by the statements of others. The desert of 
Sahara forms part of my nature because I have read about it 
and have no reason to disbelieve that it is continuous with the 
soil on which I now stand. That the extent of each man’s 
‘nature’ varies directly with his education and training or, to 
put it succinctly, with his development scarcely needs detailed 
elucidation. But while the analysis of the obvious is not 
required the import of the obvious is. And if evolution has 
any epistemological significance, it lies here, in the fact that 
the increasing complexity of the brain runs parallel with 
increasing intelligence and intelligence with the organization 
of the individual’s experience in space and time, or, in other 
words, with his ‘nature.’ But what can this mean, if not that 
each individual has its own kind of nature? That of the fish 
gazing out of the pool must have hardly a semblance to ours, 
and the dog’s ‘nature’ constructed so largely on the data of 
scent, must also even in its elemental character differ widely 
from that of the fish or from ours. Cannot comparative 
psychology with all its labor force philosophy to a wider 
prospect in which human egotism may sink itself? Surely 
Buddhism would be more hospitable to this truer humility than 
Christian thought has shown itself, except, perhaps, in the 
mystic love of St. Francis for his brothers, the birds. The 
relativism, then, that comparative psychology teaches carries 
but to a more scientific expression the first thesis of our anti- 
nomy, ‘* Nature is only for my body.” 

In this idealistic sense, then, there are as many ‘ natures’ as 
animals even though in the more highly developed consciousness 
of man the meanings of ‘ commonness,’ ‘ betweenness’ or ‘ inde- 
pendence’ may attach themselves so that nature is thought of as 
independent zm some sense of my nature. It is this struggle of 
realism to be born from idealism that has so puzzled philosophers 
who could see only one side of this antinomy or who, seeing 
both sides, could not reconcile them. Not only does the solution 
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of this apparent contradiction lie in the two meanings of ‘ nature’ 
but it focuses in the mind-body relation giving an additional 
proof of what I have called the fourth progression.’ By’a study 
of the mind-body relation in connection with this antinomy, 
moreover, I think we can convince ourselves that realism in- 
volves personal idealism and that personal idealism would be 
meaningless without realism. 

‘* My body is only for nature.”’ It seems impossible to ex- 
clude my body from nature just because I learn of its existence 
in the same way that I learn of the existence of other things and 
other bodies. Furthermore, as the conceptual view of the 
world grows clearer, the impersonal standpoint, that of ‘ experi- 
ence-in-general,’ supersedes the concreter outlook, at least in 
certain reflective attitudes, and (may philosophy pardon my 
vulgarity !) the food question prevents hesitation. Every dish 
of porridge bears witness against any a/zb¢ for my body. More 
seriously, and with more academic dignity, let me refer to the 
exact experiments of Rubner and Atwater on the conservation 
of energy in the human organism. Admitting, then, nature’s 
right to take my body unto herself in pursuance of her universal 
imperialism, we shall do well to ask ourselves some of the formal 
characteristics of this nature which engulfs the body. First, it 
is continuous. My body is in functional relation with the things 
around it and these, also, are in unceasing interaction with each 
other. Only the fairy-hand of science can reveal much of this 
delicate interplay and interdependence and only the eyes anointed 
by her can witness the subtle weaving of nature’s living gar- 
ment. The vital equilibrium of the organism with its surround- 
ings, its stern struggle for ever fresh supplies of energy, its 
purposive self-maintenance, and, still more impressive, because 
more inclusive, the reciprocity of all part of nature with all, 
deserve recognition better accorded in the term dynamic conti- 
nuity than in that of monism with its vague idealistic inclinations 
or number symbolism. Second, conservation of energy, capac- 
ity or power of doing work, obtains in the transformations that 
unweariedly occur. This conservation makes meaningless any 
question of absolute origin. Third, nature is a universe in the 


'Cf. PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, September, 1907. 
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sense that it is self-sufficient, no influx nor efflux being required 
or thinkable. Though Mayer and Helmholz, perhaps Joule 
and Atwater, have proved this as far as experiment can reach, 
yet only if this formally-conserved universe can include con- 
sciousness will its complete self-sufficiency be assured. But 
how can this be done? Even while we are duly impressed by 
these tremendous and apparently proved facts, personal idealism 
as representative of the other side of our antinomy whispers 
doubt in our ear: ‘‘ It cannot be the body as an experience of 
yours which is swallowed up in this ‘ macrocosm’ called nature 
nor can this nature be identical with your construction which 
you have labelled with the same name.” MHarkening to this 
voice, must we not take a realistic attitude towards the body and 
towards nature in the second thesis of this dilemma? ‘* My 
body is only for nature,” yes, but for nature as ‘ macrocosm,’ 
as reality. Does not this satisfy our antinomy and resolve the 
contradiction? But this was precisely the conclusion of a for- 
mer study of the mind-body relation, where we saw that, cor- 
responding to the psychical attitude towards another’s mind, a 
realistic attitude towards his body must be taken. 

What, however, is realism, and what is a realistic attitude 
towards a thing? This we are in a position to define more 
clearly. Starting, as I believe metaphysics must, from an 
individual’s conscious experience, realism signifies that things 
are independent for their existence of his experience of them. 
In short, my experience does not affect the things around my 
body in any way unless it leads to an overt action on the part 
of my body. I may think about the book before me in any 
manner I choose but, until I take it up, an act mediated by my 
body, it is not changed. This does not mean that the book is 
as it is experienced as independently of my experience of it. 
That would be naive realism, which, like idealism, is a stuff- 
theory of reality. Realism, as I have defined it, is not con- 
cerned, at least at first, with the character of the stuff of reality 
but with the relationship of the ‘ microcosm’ of the individual’s 
experience with the ‘ macrocosm’ of reality, and the conclusion 
we have been forced to arrive at from a study of the dilemma 
is that nature has two meanings, my nature, a construct in my 
experience, and nature as other than my experience. 
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Now these ‘ microcosms,’ or minds, seem to be intimately 
associated with certain peculiarly differentiated and organized 
nodes of this ‘macrocosm.’ This primacy of the brain was ex- 
pressed above in the first thesis, ‘the proper consequence of (a) 
appears to be that everything else is a state of my brain.” Con- 
sequently our problem has changed into the brain-mind relation, 
for, in the brain, microcosm and macrocosm meet. Can any 
clue be found to rede the riddle? I think so— consciousness ts 
a variant.' An experience, once gone, is gone forever. The 
Heracleitean flux is surely true of the stream of consciousness. 
My approach, then, has led me to a possible solution of the old 
problem of change and permanence, or change and conserva- 
tion. Reality is a process but a stereometrical and conserving 
process and a careful reflection finds no reason why activity 
should involve destruction of the capacity for action on the part 
of reality, every reason, however, why activity should imply 
changes. Asa matter of fact, conservation of the capacity of 
reality (conservation of energy) exists and there is also change, 
since transformations of energy are as evident as quantitative 
identity. Now change involves variancy of some sort. But 
consciousness, as we have seen, is a variant. Does this not 
lead us to the position that consciousness is the variant of the 
change-process of that part of reality called the pallium or 
cortex? The macrocosm thus embraces consciousness, does 
not reject it as alien. This result is further enforced by the 
facts of death and sleep. When the brain ceases to function, 
consciousness disappears. Such a functional identity is hinted 
at by Hoffding though his double-aspect theory prevented his 
realization of it. ‘Sensations, thoughts and feelings are 
mental activities which cannot persist when the definite indi- 
vidual connection in which they occur, has come to an end. 
They correspond to the organic functions (italics mine), but not 
to the chemical elements. If the organism is resolved into its 
elements, organic function is impossible.” 

It is highly probable that a question may arise in some 
reader’s mind with respect to the relation of variant and in- 


‘Cf. Journal of Philosophy, etc., Vol. V., No. 9, ‘ Consciousness and Con- 
servation.’ 
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variant, sol hasten to make my position clearer on this point. 
It is, in a certain sense, the application of a double-aspect theory 
to reality. Reality is a process, everything in modern science 
cries this aloud, but it is somehow a self-conserving process. 
Dynamics precedes statics. ‘* From motion we attain the notion 
of force or energy, by means of which equilibrium becomes in- 
telligible.”' But dynamics in no wise precludes change nor 
does it negate permanence and lawfulness. The category of 
process, then, contains in itself both attributes in peaceful con- 
tiguity. The invariant is not a thing somehow related to another 
thing called the variant in a most paradoxical fashion, it is not 
an atom or a piece of so-called energy, and any question as to 
whether the variant or invariant is effective in the process of 
reality is, therefore, absurd and results from a misunderstand- 
ing. Reality, as a process, may be regarded from the side of 
conservation, and this gives its invariant aspect, for us stated in 
terms of phenomenal energy; or from the side of change or 
variancy and here we are, fortunately, direct participators, we 
experience change immediately. We are, in short, dealing 
with distinctions, not with things, and there is no reason why we 
should reify these aspects of the reality-process and thereupon 
bewilder ourselves in the attempt at their relation. 

What, however, is the consequence of this doctrine of func- 
tional-identity or variancy? It is that the question of the efficacy 
of consciousness has ceased to contradict the principle of con- 
servation of energy. Conservation having become a formal 
characteristic of reality and this reality including consciousness, 
there can be no objection raised of influx or efflux. The first 
movement is towards what I would call temporal ‘ paralielism.’ 
The old way of raising the problem of the effectiveness of con- 
sciousness was dualistic. Interaction was dualistic. The physi- 
cal and the psychical, really abstractions of the impersonal 
scientific logic and methodology of physics and psychology, 
glared sullenly at each other across a yawning chasm. Even in 
so stating it I overreach myself and lapse into spatial imagery for 
the gulf between mind and matter was one of quality like that 
between the king and beggar-maid and the marriage could 


'HOffding, Zhe Problems of Philosophy, p. 91. 
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be consummated only by God (Cartesianism). A restatement 
is now possible in this monism which I have advanced. We 
may ask, Is consciousness efficacious, has it any function? 
And this launches us upon the hitherto treacherous sea of onto- 
logical or real causation. I realize how impossible it is to treat 
adequately this extremely technical problem in brief space, so I 
shall content myself with a condensed outline. 

Are there any facts that point toward the efficacy of con- 
sciousness? If so, an analysis of these may give us a hint of 
great value. First, evolution seems to demand the effective- 
ness of consciousness. Thus Darwin speaks of the sense of 
hunger and the pleasure of eating as, no doubt, first acquired in 
order to induce animals to eat. 

He also thinks we may safely infer that the parental, filial 
and social affections have to a large extent gained place through 
natural selection.’ 

Second, the relation of consciousness to habit seems to be 
that of changing function to fixed function. Consciousness, like 
attention with which it is closely related, attends the reorganiza- 
tion of habits. It thus allies itself with function-in-the-making 
and, at the present, the inclination of biologists is towards 
the temporal priority and moulding character of function in rela- 
tion to structure. Function, in the higher and more complex 
organizations precedes structure and makes it possible. But, as 
we saw, consciousness as a variant corresponds to function. 

Third, consciousness is selective and practical in its primary 
character. So much is this the case that everything points 
to its adaptive character and work in the economy of the organ- 
ism, only the impersonal logic of science, which, at the expense 
of an infinite series, negates individual initiative, could for a 
moment believe that blind mechanism could react so effectively 
to a continually changing environment. Biology with its doc- 
trine of ‘ organic selection’ reveals this necessity,” and modern 
sociology demands the play of intelligence even more earnestly. 

Fourth, ‘‘ it is a well-known fact that pleasures are generally 
associated with beneficial, pains with detrimental experiences. 


' Descent of Man, Vol. I., p. 8 ff., quoted from J. Ward. 
*Cf. Baldwin, Development and Evolution, p. 117. 
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But if pleasures and pains have no efficacy, one does not see 
(without some such @ priori rational harmony as would be 
scouted by the ‘ scientific’ champions of the automaton theory) 
why the most noxious acts such as burning, might not give 
thrills of delight and the most necessary ones, such as breathing, 
cause agony.”' Sostrong is this argument when examined care- 
fully that so stern an upholder of the so-called physical world 
and its laws as McDougall concludes that ‘‘the evolutionist 
finds himself confronted with the following dilemma: Either 
pleasure and pain are efficient causes of appetition and aversion 
and therefore have played in biological evolution a part of 
incalculably great importance, or we must postulate divine inter- 
ference with the course of evolution at some early stage of the 
development of the animal kingdom.”* Those who know 
McDougall recognize how much this admission means. 

Fifth, the development of the trial-and-error theory in con- 
nection with excess-discharge or uncodrdinated functions de- 
mands teleological selection. 

We have gleaned two things, at least, from this enumera- 
tion. There are weighty reasons for belief in the efficacy of 
consciousness and the clue seems to rest in the relation of func- 
tion and structure and thus to growth and organization. But 
death and disease or disintegration of any kind show that or- 
ganization is also a variant in the process of reality. What 
could be more natural than to conclude that these are related 
directly? What stands in our way? Not conservation of 
energy, for we have surmounted that, but mechanism. And 
here is where the doctrine of grades of causal relation comes 
into use.* Reactions are undoubtedly selective in organisms, 
enzymes ‘ and even in chemical elements. I have not decided 
yet whether resonance in physics can be brought under the 
same idea. The type of causal process depends apparently on 
the organization of the interacting nodes of reality. This is 
what one would expect, and only the atomism of mechanical 

‘james, Principles, Vol. 1., p. 143. 


? Phystological Psychology, p. 160. 
3Cf. ‘Consciousness and Conservation,’ Journal of Philosophy, etc., Vol. 


V., No. 9. 
*Cf. Science, February 14, 1908, Chittenden. 
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theory can have prevented its recognition for so long. Man, 
of course, with his tremendously delicate and complex func- 
tional organization presents the highest type of causal reaction, 
ordinarily called teleological. If we look at the process tem- 
porally and call the antecedent, conceptually delimited in a 
continuous process,’ the cause, and the consequent, the effect, 
there is of course in such a system no loss or gain of energy or 
capacity. But this is true of any such system and represents 
the aspect of conservation in a process. It, therefore, misses 
some vital aspect since it has no qualitative differentia for dif- 
ferent processes, only differences in time coming to the fore. 
But if we pay attention to space and to the time during which 
certain amounts of energy are transformed and to the organi- 
zation of the interacting ‘ nodes’ of reality in any causal proc- 
ess system, marked differences appear. Ostwald, quantitative 
mechanicalist that he is, cannot see this, though he has his 
hands upon it time and again.’ H6ffding also has this view 
almost in his grasp when he says, ‘* Maxwell himself recog- 
nizes that geometrical as well as dynamic concepts are indis- 
pensable to the explanation of nature. In contrast. to the 
dynamic, the geometric denotes simultaneity.”* This ex- 
plains in part why I have always called reality a stereometrical 
process with grades of organization and kinds of differen- 
tiation and, hence, degrees in selective reaction and influence. 
This in no wise conflicts with conservation, which is a tem- 
poral idea. Here is, I believe, a theory which may give artic- 
ulation to the dissatisfaction with mechanism so widely current 
in late years among scientists themselves. 

To sum up. By means of a study of an antinomy and the 
mind-body relation, I have sought to prove that we can handle 
reality as it is about our body even while it is independent for 
its existence, of our consciousness. This position affirms that 
the true starting-point for metaphysics is the individual and his 
experience, not experience-in-general, and that in the mind- 
body problem nearly all the critical questions can be seen to 

'Cf. Bradley, Principles of Logic, p. 488. 

*V. Vorlesung tiber Natur-Philosophie, p. 325, ‘Regelung der Reaktions- 


geschwindigkeit durch riumliche Bedingungen.’ 
’ Problems, p. 93. 
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focus. The realism we obtained is not a stuff-theory and is 
perfectly compatible with personal idealism, since consciousness 
is embraced by reality. Just because it is not a stuff-theory, in 
the old sense, it cannot be called materialism or energism, for 
these are logical realisms, 7. ¢., result from the reification of 
concepts. It is not an idealism, in the old sense, also, decause 
there may be kinds of variants of which consciousness is but the 
one concomitant with that peculiarly organized and differenti- 
ated part of reality called the nervous system. Furthermore, 
this position is pluralistic in regard to the acknowledgement of 
separate centers of the experiencing. The doctrine of func- 
tional identity or variancy implies this. I cannot have your 
experience, 7. ¢., my experience cannot be numerically identical 
with yours, any more than my body can be your body. This 
position makes communication on the basis of interpretation 
possible. The monads, if one wishes so to call these ‘ micro- 
cosms,’ thus get their windows through the body and its dy- 
namic relations to other bodies. This agrees with logic, apper- 
ception, language and comparative psychology. 











ON SEEING IN THE DARK.’ 


REMARKS ON THE EVOLUTION OF THE EYE. 
BY DR. OSKAR NAGEL. 


In my investigations on certain properties of illuminant sub- 
stances, I have had to study to some extent the anatomy of the 
eye and the optical functions in colored light and in the dark 
(beginning of brightness). I have arrived at certain conclusions 
relative to distinct optical perception in the daylight and in the 
dark, which possibly are of interest for comparative anatomy 
and physiology, and also for the theory of evolution. 

First of all I may mention the anatomical and physiological 
facts upon which my conclusions are based. 

The fibers of the optic nerve end in cylindrical rods (about 
120 millions) and flask-shaped cones (about 60,000). The light- 
rays from an object, upon which our eyes are fixed, strike upon 
the fovea centralis, which contains cones only and no rods. 
The further we go away from the yellow spot, the more rods 
are found, and at the circumference they are in the majority. 
At the place where the optic nerve enters the eyeball, neither 
rods nor cones are present, hence this point is entirely insensi- 
tive to light. 

When we fix our eyes upon an object, its image falls upon 
the yellow spot (foveal vision); hence during the action of direct 
(foveal) vision the rods are entirely out of action, while in in- 
direct (peripheral) vision the rods come into action together with 
the cones. 

In 1887, H. F. Weber found’ during his investigations on 
the relative economy of incandescent lamps, that a carbon fila- 
ment emits a ghostly gray light before the red-glow starts. This 
first trace of a misty gray light appears to the eye as something 
unsteady and glimmering. As the temperature rises, the bright- 
ness of this light rapidly increases, going over from gloomy 

1The MS. of this article was received March 13, 1908. — Ep. 

*See Sitzber. d. Berliner A. d. W., 28, p. 491, 1887; Wiedemann’s Ann., 
32, p. 526, 1887. 
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ON SEEING IN THE DARK. 2 


gray into ash-gray, yellowish gray and finally into fire-red. 
When the first trace of the red light appears, the last trace of 
glimmering, trembling and vibrating, which was present in all 
the stages of the gray-glow, disappears. According to H. F. 
Weber and E. Emden’ the first emission of light is visible with 
gold at 423° C., with German silver at 403° C. 

These observations led O. Lummer? to the following con- 
ception relative to the nature of our eye, wherein he ascribes 
following the theories of modern physiology, entirely different 
functions to the two sensible components of the retina, namely 
the cones and the rods, by considering same as two separate 
optical apparatus. 

If we observe in a dark room the gradual increase of the 
temperature of a body, according to Lummer, our eye feels 
twice a sudden change, first from darkness to gray-glow and 
then from the latter to red-glow. In both cases this sudden 
change or transition corresponds to the transgression of the 
limit of sensibility of our optic nerve (the so-called threshold of 
sensibility). The arising of the gray-glow corresponds to the 
threshold of sensibility of the rods, the one of the red-glow 
however, to the threshold of sensibility of the cones. Hence the 
sensation of the gray-glow is effected by the rods, of the red- 
glow by the cones. 

‘* Based upon the new physiological researches relative to the 
vision at low brightness and the influence of the purple pigment 
in the retina, the function of our two retina-organs was gradu- 
ally separated and their separate tasks ascertained.” 

J. v. Kries* solved the still existing difficulties and contra- 
dictions by the hypothesis, that the cones form our color-capable 
‘ bright-apparatus’ and the rods our totally color-blind ‘ dark- 
apparatus.’ According to this theory the cones enable us to see 
at great brightness and their irritations by the light-waves 
causes in the brain the sensation of color, while the rods which 
are totally color-blind, come into effect only at very low bright- 
ness and have the faculty of intensely increasing their sensi- 

1 Wiedemann’s Ann., 36, pp. 214-236, 1889. 


2? Wiedemann’s Ann., 62, pp. 14-29, 1897. 
8 Zeitschr. f. Psych. und Phys. d. Sinnesorgane, 9, pp. 81-123, 1894. 
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bility in the dark. This property is called by Kries ‘dark 
adaptation.’ Before the cones react upon colored light, the 
rods cause in the brain the sensation of colorless brightness. 

Hence we have at very low brightness a contest of the two 
optical apparatus which, at sufficiently low brightness, is settled 
in favor of the color-blind rods, so that then everything appears 
gray in gray, 7. é., in colorless brightness. 

We can now understand why we do not see distinctly in a 
dark gray light (at low brightness); it is because, if we fix our 
eyes upon an object (2. ¢., have an image produced on the fovea 
centralis), we have no apparatus that is affected by such image 
or light; the rods which are able to receive this light are absent 
from the fovea centralis and thence only a glimmering restless 
image is produced by an object in gray light. If we would 
have a sufficient number of rods among the cones around the 
fovea centralis, we would see much better in the dark than we 
actually see. This enables us to explain why a large number 
of animals see very distinctly in the dark. The cause of this 
most probably is, that in their eyes, which are of nearly the 
same construction as the human eyes, rods and cones are uni- 
formly intermixed. It can be proven that a horse sees very 
distinctly in the dark, by simply taking a ride on a very dark 
night over country roads. The horse will trot and gallop as 
safely as in daylight, while sometimes the rider will be afraid, 
that the horse may stumble over a root or fall into a ditch. 
But there are even animals in existence which we positively 
know see much more distinctly at very low brightness than in 
the daylight: owls, etc. Here we have a case where, very 
probably, rods and cones have exchanged locations, as com- 
pared to the humaneye. The rods are around the fovea cen- 
tralis and the cones at the periphery. Hence with these eyes 
a distinct vision is effected at very low brightness, while at a 
greater brightness only a restless, glimmering sensation will be 
produced. While we see ghostly lights in the dark, the owl 
probably sees ghostly lights in the daylight. For physically a 
ghostly apparition is nothing else but a bright point which we 
cannot get into the foveal vision and which whenever we try to 
do so, is naturally vanishing, thereby causing the impression of 
motion. 
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We can infer, that as soon as the eye of about the construc- 
tion of the mammalia—or aves-eye — was developed in the 
course of evolution, rods and cones were uniformly intermingled, 
or rather became uniformly intermingled by natural selection. 
Thereby the animals were adapted to the light in the daylight 
and in the dark. In such animals that are now procuring their 
food mainly during the night and in the dark, the cones were 
gradually driven back by the rods. In the human eye the 
opposite process took place; the rods were driven back by the 
cones. We only see a restless glimmering light, a ghostly 
apparition, where a horse will distinctly see an object. 

Another question is whether we have simply lost the faculty 
of seeing in the dark or whether we have exchanged same for 
a higher faculty ; we have lost one faculty which is of no use 
to us now and have gained one that is extremely valuable for 
our development. By driving back the rods we have concen- 
trated and increased the strength and sensitiveness of our cones ; 
we have developed and are still further developing and refining 
our sense for color and for light, our capacity for distinguishing 
the closest shades of colors. Whether we look at it practically 
or symbolically, we find that the driving back of the rods makes 
us masters of light and colors. 

We can observe the development of the human eye within 
the historical times. Homer does not distinguish black from 
blue, but his heroes find their way as well in the dark night as 
in daytime. And now take a modern silk-dyer or cotton-printer 
who clearly distinguishes thousands of different shades, though 
he is not able to find his way on a dark country-road. 

Rivers states’ that some Australian tribes have but three 
expressions for colors, one for red, purple and orange, another 
for white, yellow and green and the third for dark blue and 
indigo. Some primitive races cannot distinguish blue from 
green, nor blue from violet. Tintometric tests have proven that 
in these races the threshold of sensibility is very low for red, 
much higher for yellow and very high for blue. Lobsien’ has 
found that violet is frequently taken for brown by children; he 


' Popular Science Monthly, tgo1, p. 44. 
2 Zeitschrift f. Psych. und Phys. d. Sinnesorg., 1904, p. 29. 
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shows that at the age of thirteen to fourteen years violet, orange 
and indigo are still struggling for their devolopment. 

We have reason to believe that this evolutionary contest be- 
tween rods and cones does not require a long period and that 
adaptation is effected in a comparatively short time. Generally 
people that have lived in the country for generations and have 
to use their eyes in the dark, are in this respect very much 
superior to the inhabitants of the cities. In a few generations 
of city-life, however, this faculty is lost or rather exchanged for 
a higher faculty, which makes our eyes, from the standpoint of 
evolution, superior to the eye of the eagle or owl. 

If we would know as much about the work and action of the 
different parts of the ear as we do of the eye, we would proba- 
bly be enabled to form an idea about the limits of sounds per- 
ceived by the different species of animals. 





DISCUSSION. 
SOME RECENT DEFINITIONS OF CONSCIOUSNESS.' 


The problem of consciousness, like the poor, is ever with us. 
Every new departure in philosophy is marked by its own peculiar 
theory of consciousness, and it is therefore no particular occasion for 
surprise that in the present upheaval of old landmarks such theories 
should appear in unusual abundance. The central character of the 
problem makes repeated effort indispensable, but it also inevitably 
raises a presumption that each individual solution is at best but tenta- 
tive and partial. But even if none of the definitions that are offered 
should win our unqualified approval, their significance as a stimulus 
to thought and as an index to the trend of things may remain indefi- 
nitely great. 

If we take as our starting point the fact that consciousness may 
come and go in relative independence of objects, we reach at once the 
most fundamental disagreement among current theories when we ask 
whether this ‘independent variable’ consists of a unique and irredu- 
cible element, different in kind from all other existences, or whether the 
facts are susceptible of explanation without a hypothesis of this kind. 
The issue becomes still more sharply defined when we note that the 
theories which we propose to consider are all agreed in the classifica- 
tion of experiences such as desires, emotions and expectations under 
the categories of objects. These experiences are by common consent 
placed on exactly the same footing as all other objects, in the sense 
that they involve no peculiar stuff or material whereby they may be 
contrasted with other objects. The fact that such objects are less 
stable or permanent than physical objects is a circumstance which, 
however significant it may be for other purposes or from other points 
of view, has no particular bearing on the problem of consciousness. 
This use of the term object being agreed upon, the debate turns entirely 
on the question whether or not objects, plus relations which taken 
abstractly are not identical with consciousness, will suffice for the 
formulation of a tenable definition of consciousness. 

According to the view advocated by Professor James, nothing fur- 
ther is required. Consciousness is adequately defined as a certain con- 
text or grouping of objects. ‘‘ The peculiarity of our experiences, 


1The MS. of this article was received April 6, 1908. — Ep. 
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that they not only are, but are known, which their ‘ conscious’ qual- 
ity is invoked to explain, is better explained by their relations — these 
relations themselves being experiences — to one another.” Asa given 
experience originally occurs it is ‘a simple that,’ to which subjectivity 
is imputed, not by virtue of what it is, but by virtue of what it does or 
of the relations in which it stands. ‘*‘ Its subjectivity and objectivity 
are functional attributes solely, realized only when the experience is 
‘taken,’ 7. e., talked-of twice, considered along with its two differing 
contexts respectively, by a new retrospective experience, of which that 
whole past complication forms the fresh content.’’' 

While fhe given experience which thus functions in two contexts 
is necessarily a part of some individual experience, the contexts them- 
selves are apparently distinguishable by the fact that one of them — 
the subjective — falls wholly within, and is thus identical with, ‘ indi- 
vidual experience,’ while the other is mainly outside. Speaking of the 
contexts in which the perceptual experience of a room may appear, 
Professor James says: One of them is the reader’s personal biography, 
the other is the history of the house of which the room is a part. 
The presentation . . . is the last term of a train of sensations, emo- 
tions, decisions, movements, classifications, expectations, etc... . 
On the other hand the very same ¢hat is the terminus ad quem of a 
lot of previous physical operations, carpentering, papering, furnishing, 
warming, etc. . . . andthe terminus a quo of a lot of future ones, in 
which it will be concerned when undergoing the destiny of a physical 


room.” 


It is obvious, however, that this differentiation cannot be our final 
word. To contrast the experienced as such with the unexperienced as 
such would require some more inclusive experience to which the two 
were presented. The key to differentiation must be found in the 
materials which enter into the personal experience. Accordingly Pro- 
fessor James distinguishes the two contexts also by a criterion which the 
personal experience furnishes, viz., by the difference in behavior be- 
tween the physical and the psychical. ‘** Mental knives may be sharp, 
but they won’t cut real wood. Mental triangles are pointed, but their 
points won’t wound. With ‘real’ objects, on the contrary, conse- 
quences always accrue; and thus the real experiences get sifted from the 


mental ones.” * 


1*Does Consciousness Exist?’ Journal of Phil., Psych. and Sc. Methods, 
Vol. I., p. 486. 

2 [bid., p. 485. 

° Jbid., pp. 481-2. 

* Jbid., p.489. Cf. also Vol. II., p. 282. 
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It appears, then, that the concept of subjectivity also has two con- 
texts, and that its meaning depends upon the context in which it occurs. 
In one connection it relates to personal experience as a whole; in the 
other it is a name for certain selected portions within the total experi- 
ence. And as the meanings vary sotheir criteria vary. When the 
personal experience as a whole is identified with the subjective, the 


peculiarity of this order is placed in its * sensible’ or ‘ felt’ continu- 
ity. As Professor James says, ** There is no other zature, no other 
whatness than this absence of break and this sense of continuity in 
that most intimate of all conjunctive relations, the passing of one ex- 
perience into another when they belong to the same self.”' But when 
we come to distinguish the subjective from the objective as one of the 
constituents of personal experience, the criterion, as we have seen, is 
not sought in felt continuity, but in behavior. 

This two-fold meaning of the concept of subjectivity naturally gives 
rise to the suspicion that all is not well with the theory. This sus- 
picion appears to find justification as we proceed. The problem, we 
may remind ourselves, is to explain consciousness in terms of relations 
among objects. We have discovered so far three types of relationship ; 
the first being the relation of felt continuity, whereby the individual 
experience as a whole is differentiated from other facts, while the other 
two are the relations of ‘ inner’ and ‘ outer’ as discovered or constructed 
within experience. It seems clear that consciousness is not to be iden- 
tified with the first of these relationships, for the reason that, being 
coextensive with the experience of the individual, this relationship can 
not serve to differentiate between the two contexts which are involved 
in the situation. It is as much present in the objective as in the sub- 
jective context, in so far as these come within the individual experience. 
And while personal experience may perhaps be properly regarded as 
a context of objects, the felt continuity of the context need not itself 
be reducible to terms of context. But, on the other hand, it seems 
equally clear that consciousness cannot be identified with either of the 
other relationships, since these presuppose a conscious situation. It is 
only on this presupposition that the criterion of behavior has any sig- 
nificance. Precisely because the felt continuity or the ‘ conscious 
quality’ is everywhere it is localizable nowhere, Explanation on this 
ground inevitably becomes limited to behavior, that is,to terms of 
context. 

This ambiguity in the concept of subjectivity not only invalidates 
the position, but makes it fairly easy to account for the apparent co- 


'*A World of Pure Experience,’ idid., Vol. I., p. 537. 
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herence of the theory. From the standpoint of personal experience 
as a whole it is evident that certain elements function in other settings 
besides those of which the experience becomes cognizant. If, then, 
we shift our attention to the distinction between ‘ outer’ and ‘ inner’ 
as it occurs within experience, we find ourselves unable to discrimi- 
nate upon any basis save that of behavior. This change in point of 
view is the reason, as it seems to me, why the real problem fails to 
come clearly into view. If the felt continuity is the differentia of per- 
sonal experience as a whole, the solution of the problem must be 
sought at this point, and the claim that felt continuity is not itself a 
matter of context but rather a unique and irreducible fact retains, at 
least fur the present, an appearance of validity. 

In the position taken by Professor Perry we find what is essenti- 
ally the same attempt to interpret consciousness in terms of context. 
His presentation, however, while clear and stimulating as far as it 
goes, seems to meet the issue even less satisfactorily than does that of 
Professor James. ‘‘ The field of consciousness,” it is stated, ‘* comes 
into view only when an incomplete experience is recognized as such 
from the standpoint of an experience regarded as objective. The cor- 
rected or discredited experience so determined in an experience of 
things, is regarded as merely my experience, and may be analyzed as 
such. But we must have passed beyond the psychical to become 


aware of it. These psychical data cannot be called things or reals in 
the same sense as the standard objects, for they are completed and re- 
placed by the latter. We therefore provide a radically different cate- 
gory for them, and recognize that their content is common to them- 
selves and to things, while their specific character is given them by 


71 


their limitations and context. 

Viewed as a solution of the difficulty urged against Professor 
James’ theory, this exposition seems to suffer from obvious inadequa- 
cies. Indeed, the difference, so far as we are at present concerned, 
between the two arguments lies mainly in the fact that in the present 
instance there is not the elaborate shifting in the point of view, because 
there is not the same effort to meet the demands of the problem. Our 
attention is directed exclusively to the differentiation between subjective 
and objective as found within experience, to the neglect of the problem 
presented in the fact of felt continuity. Professor Perry’s statement of 
the process of differentiation may be accepted zx foto, but this does 
not necessarily commit us to any ‘ definition of consciousness in terms 


1*Conceptions and Misconceptions of Consciousness,’ PSYCHOLOGICAL 
REVIEW, Vol. XI., p. 289. 
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of relativity.’ Within a given experience we do, no doubt, differen- 
tiate by means of behavior or of context, but this in itself argues noth- 
ing as to the character of the differentia whereby my experience as a 
whole is distinguished from other facts. And I may add that an 
explanation in terms of context is to me a very unenlightening proce- 
dure. The objects which I experience are conjoined with each other 
and with other objects in innumerable ways, of which the set of con- 
junctions experienced by me is but one. Unless I can point out some 
specific differentia, whether it be a unique principle of linkage or a 
unique fact of some other sort, the problem of consciousness seems to 
remain about where it was at the beginning. 

In view of the fact that Professor Perry shows so well the am- 
biguities that cluster around the term consciousness, it seems a great 
pity that after routing these enemies of clear thinking in a front attack 
he should admit them to the very heart of his camp, and even extend 
to them the comfort of his protection when they present themselves 
collectively under the guise of the term experience. So long as we do 
not differentiate unmistakably between the thing of which there is ex- 
perience and the experience of the thing; or to put it differently, so 
long as experience is a term which is made to do duty as a name both 
for the thing and for my knowing of the thing, the precise nature of 
the difference between these two facts is not likely to stand out in 
relief. And I submit that this difference is precisely what we are 
after in the attempt to define consciousness.. When an object becomes 
known, what is present that was not present the moment before? To 
apply to the object as such a term which connotes the presence of 
knowing or awareness is to stultify the whole undertaking from the 
start. 

If such a use of the word experience is justifiable at all, it is so 
only on the basis of a theory which leaves no room for the distinction 
in question, and is, therefore, under no obligation to take it into 
account. In at least some of his utterances Professor Dewey appears 
to maintain a theory of this kind. The first four chapters of the 
‘Studies in Logical Theory’ repeatedly represent the distinction 
between subject and object as purely functional in character, created 
by a specific need and existing only during the process of adjustment. 
The experience that is corrected and transcended, or the experience 
that is problematic and clamors for a solution, is classified as sub- 
jective; but it is so classified, not because it is a unique element, but 
because it fulfils a unique function. Similarly the concept of object 
is explicable completely in terms of function, and it has no significance 
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apart from a determinate experience. At any rate, it is stated that 
‘Tt is a case of the psychologist’s fallacy to read back into the pre- 
liminary situation those distinctions of mere conjunction and of valid 
relationship which get existence, to say nothing of fixation, only 
within the thought-process.”' And again, **In so far as the con- 
viction gains ground that the earth revolves around the sun, the old 
fact [sun revolving around the earth] is broken up into a new cosmic 
existence and a new psychological condition.” ' 

In this way it is possible to get along without resort to any hetero- 
geneous element called consciousness. But this result seems to be 
achieved by the elimination of everything that falls outside of human 
or infra-human experience. It is true that Professor Dewey attempts to 
avoid this conclusion. While holding fast to the doctrine that objects 
apart from the experiential situations in which they function are 
abstractions, he also maintains that we must and can recognize a real- 
ity which antedates the existence of conscious organisms. The object 
as it is previous to experience is held to be in continual-transformation- 
in-the-direction-of experience; 7. e., this process of transformation is 
a fact, even though it is not a fact in or for a contemporaneously exist- 
ing experience. 

This explanation, however, seems to surrender all that is signifi- 
cant in the theory. If the functional theory of knowledge is true then 
time is as much a functional element as is any other constituent of 
experience. But if time is able to survive this abstraction from the 
experiential situation; if, in other words, time is essentially the same 
apart from experience as in experience, then it is not at all evident 
why the same might not be true of any other constituent of experience. 
Here, if anywhere, such distinctions are out of place. But if the 
privilege here accorded to time be extended to other constituents as 
well, we are at once obliged to admit the existence of objects conceived 
in the spirit of common sense realism; and the distinction between 
pre-experiential objects and these same objects as experienced is a 
problem which recurs once more.’ 

The foregoing considerations will perhaps serve to create a certain 
presumption in favor of the theories which explicitly affirm that con- 
sciousness is not reducible to something else, whether to relations in 
the sense of Professor James or to an intra-experiential function. It 

' Page 37. 


*Page 52. Cf. also pp. 42, 75 and 76. 
’ The difficulties inherent in the position are excellently shown by Professor 


McGilvary, ‘ Pure Experience and Reality,’ Philosophical Review, Vol. XVI., 
p. 266. 
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must be admitted, however, that the elaboration of these theories has 
not been particularly successful. The view recently put forward by 
Professor McGilvary is succinctly stated in the following quotation: 
‘¢ There is no object of consciousness, in the usual sense of the word 
object, which is ‘ made, and felt to be made, of consciousness exclu- 
sively.’ . . . What consciousness is made of is consciousness, or in 
other words, awareness — which is not a very informing sentence, but 
is meant in the same sense as when one should say that red is just 
made of red, denying that you can probe deeper into the essence of it; 
it is to be taken at its face value.”' With the exception of awareness, 
Professor McGilvary agrees that all experience may be treated as 
object. As regards the relation of awareness to its objects, it is held 
that awareness simply reports what it finds; whether the object existed 
previous to the finding is a question to be settled in each case by an 
appeal to empirical criteria, and never on the basis of its immediate 
relation to the awareness, 7. e., never by an attempt to determine 
whether or not the awareness is constitutive of the object. 

While this theory is in appearance quite in accord with the spirit 
of our present-day empirical temper, its tenability becomes doubtful 
when we proceed to apply it to the facts. Common sense would agree 
that relations such as those of space and time exist or may exist independ- 
ently of awareness. What it would say in the case of the relations of 
resemblance and difference is perhaps not quite so certain. When we 
come to the relations of meaning, however, the judgment would in 
all likelihood be reversed. Such a relation, it would be insisted, not 
only does not, but cannot, exist apart from consciousness. Here, 
then, it is necessary to take position. A printed symbol, for example, 
may mean the City of Washington or it may mean the North Pole; 
shall we say that this relation between symbol and symbolized might 
be conceived to exist, like space relations, in the absence of awareness 
or consciousness? Or are we justified in maintaining that the aware- 
ness Or consciousness constitutes the relation and that, therefore, the 
suggestion of independent existence is unmeaning? 

This question doubtless raises the issue squarely, but so far as I 
am able to see it cannot be answered definitively on this plane. For 
the sake of greater clearness we may distinguish between two aspects 
of the problem. The theory under consideration is committed to the 
support of two distinct though related propositions: (@) That within 
experience the distinction between meaning and awareness of meaning 


1‘ Realism and the Physical World,’ Journ. of Phil., Psych. and Sc. 
Methods, Vol. 1V., p. 685, note. 
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is everywhere present as a conscious fact (for otherwise we have lost 
our differentia for personal experience); and (4) that awareness is 
as readily separable in theory from relations of meaning as it is 
separable both in theory and in fact from relations of space. 

The first of these propositions is obviously a question for intro- 
spection. If different observers disagree, there is so far forth no 
higher court of appeal. In my own case I am unable to verify the 
assertion that the distinction is present in all types of cases. With 
regard to the second proposition the personal equation is likewise very 
prominent. If a person asserts that he can contrive to conceive of 
meaning relations as existing apart from consciousness, it is not easy 
to see by what direct method the claim may be shown to be baseless. 
There remains, to be sure, the right to have it explained why it is that 
others should have so much difficulty in this same undertaking. An 
explanation on the basis of habit would scarcely suffice, because in all 
cases that could fairly be considered parallel to this the fact that an 
element is found variable or detachable in certain instances makes it 
possible to conceive of it in this way universally. I may never have 
experienced fire without heat or human beings without heads but the 
detachability here involved having been established in other fields, 
to think the one apart from the other is in neither case difficult. 

It will perhaps prove more satisfactory, however, to approach the 
subject from a different angle. In Professor McGilvary’s luminous 
exposition of James’ ‘Stream of Consciousness’ it is suggested that 
the great psychologist ‘‘ was after the ‘ transcendentalist ’ as well as 
after the facts, and in his endeavor to prove that introspection does 
not reveal an unalterable, time-neutralizing ego, he went to the ex- 
treme of asserting the existence of little egos, constantly neutralized 
by time, and transmuted each into its successor.”' But however 
unjustifiable, on logical grounds, this procedure may be deemed to be, 
the instinct which led straight to the stronghold of transcendentalism 
seems to have been tolerably accurate. If it be true that ‘‘ the spe- 
ciously present consciousness continues flowing down the stream of time, 
always comprehending some past object as past, but, at every moment, 
itself so much of a unity that at no time in its steady flow can it be, 
except by a violent abstraction, spoken of as a new ego coming to 
birth immediately on the decease of its predecessor,” * the awareness 
can scarcely be prevented from taking on a metempirical and time- 


«The Stream of Consciousness,’ Journal of Phil., Psych. and Sc. Meth- 
ods, Vol. IV., p. 230. 
2 Jbid., p. 229. 
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neutralizing character. Our awareness during the waking day is said 
to be ‘sensibly a unit as long as that day lasts.’ This unitary char- 
acter can scarcely reside in the qualitative sameness of the ‘ parts,’ 
since such a unity would obviously account for nothing. We must, 
therefore, conceive of this unity as being of a kind which, for lack of 
a better name, may be termed a numerical unity. But it seems fairly 
clear that if the awareness of the morning be numerically identical 
with the awareness of the evening, in spite of the fact that the events 
of the morning no longer exist, the awareness itself cannot be con- 
sidered as an event in the same sense, as being on a level with the 
events which constituted its objects. The awareness and its objects 
differ from each other as regards their respective relations to time, the 
relation of awareness to time being of such‘a sort that a considerable 
temporal interval is compatible with the numerical identity of the 
awareness. The main difference between this view and that of the 
traditional transcendentalist seems to lie in the degree of inclusive- 
ness, the transcendentalist employing but a single ‘ time-form,’ whereas 
in the present case the number of successive awarenesses, separated 
from each other by time-gaps, may be indefinitely great. 

The first of these contentions, viz., that relations of meanings are 
constituted by consciousness, finds explicit recognition in the view 
advocated by Professor Woodbridge. These peculiar relations or 
connections of meaning, moreover, he considers to be the sole proper 
connotation of the term consciousness. Consciousness is nothing but 
a distinct kind of relationship, which is coérdinate with other types of 
relation such as those of time and space. Over and above spatial, 
temporal and other non-conscious relations, we find that objects pos- 
sess connections whereby they are enabled to represent one another in 
the peculiar relationship called meaning — connections which ** hold 
the things in such a network of immaterial groupings, that their 
presence is other than spatial temporal or specifically qualitative.” ' 

The claim that consciousness is a specific type of relation is based 
on the results of a comparison of consciousness with other form of re- 
lation. We find, for example, that ‘‘ space is distinguished from the 
things in it, not by taking these things in isolation, but by taking them 
together as different things in space ”;* and the same is true, mutatis 
mutandis, with regard to time and species and consciousness. Again, 
consciousness is like the rest in that it possesses its own unsharable na- 

1 Studies in Phil. and Psych. Garman Commemorative Volume, p. 161. 

2*The Nature of Consciousness,’ Journal of Phil., Psych. and Sc. Methods, 
Vol. II., p. 10. 
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ture. This function of representation can be performed by no other 
kind of relation. Bread means nourishment, ice means that it will 
cool water, water means that it will quench thirst, whether the objects 
in question are actually put to these respective uses or not. More- 
over, meanings may change or may be condensed, without any corre- 
sponding changes in the other relations of the objects, as when the 
meanings of the solar system are condensed in a book. 

As has already been indicated, the identification of consciousness 
with meaning probably contains an important truth. That it is the 
whole truth is, however, much open to doubt. If consciousness is 
merely a name for the relationship of meaning, the task of maintaining a 
status of equality and amicable independence among the various forms 
of relationship becomes about as difficult as in the case of the Spinozistic 
attributes. In both instances consciousness persistently disturbs the 
balance of power. The fact that consciousness is a continuum within 
which all objects whatsoever may find a place is fundamentally in- 
compatible with the requirements of the situation. While it is true 
that space and time likewise make provision for all manner of fact, it 
is not true that in order to occupy their appointed places these facts 
must first divest themselves of all properties which are not specifically 
spatial and temporal in their nature. To say, however, that conscious- 
ness is relationship of meaning seems equivalent to the assertion that 
a fact can become a fact for consciousness ov/y in so far as it isa rela- 
tion of meaning. If the fact happens to be a spatial or temporal fact 
this must be interpreted in the sense that its meaning is of the kind 
describable as spatial or temporal. And the same holds, of course, 
for qualities. Either, therefore, a fact upon becoming a fact for con- 
sciousness transforms itself from an unknowable something into a re- 
lation of meaning or it undergoes no such transformation. In the 
former case the distinction between what is consciousness and what is 
not is inept, since all is consciousness; while in the latter we have 
again on our hands the difficulty that no differentia is furnished whereby 
a given personal experience is distinguished from other facts. 

Whether an adequate definition of consciousness can be obtained 
seems a matter for legitimate doubt. If interpreted in the sense of 
agnosticism such a doubt would indeed be unwarranted. But if taken 
as an expression of intelligent scepticism, it has, I think, sufficient 
standing-ground. The solution of this problem is too intimately bound 
up with all our ‘fundamental’ problems to render a satisfactory 


solution at all likely. 
B. H. Bone. 
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Thought and Things, or Genetic. Logic: 


A Study of the Development and Meaning of Thought. 


Vol... Functional Logic, or Genetic Theory of Knowledge | $2.75 nr. 


Pror. J. ©, Russe. in Jourtsof "Philos: —* 1 record my fullest appreciation of a not- 


pa ge onethat can not fail to add to the author's already splendid reputation, and one 

which enlarge not a little our partons wk a great field of science,’ “.°. . The time has 
come for ae reconstruction of the entire discipline of logic A reconstruction of logic on the 
basis of a genetic explanation of our actual knowledge seems to be manifest destiny in the light 


of ‘Professor. Baldwin’ s se work,”’ 

Tax Nation.—‘‘ This is a most earnest, profound; laborious, systematic analysis of cog- 
nition, such ascan not fail to be of continual-utility to students of psychology. It + Segal to be 
a signal setting forth of science—what the Germans would call an 
When one ey to build a house, a definite plan is:drawn, in which al} the condiciae are pox 
considered—and this plan becomes the focus of stucy. _ Just such a preliminary project it is with 
which Professor Baldwin has now enriched the e psychology of cognition. The ‘yocabulary. of 
well-considered new terms is in itself a gift to psychological investigation. For with 
each of these flew terms there goes.a new conception, The publication ammst serve 
as # precious landmark in future investigation, in that it lays down for the first time a definite 
project of structure of the theory.of cognition in great ag 

Prov. Buchner in a résumé of *‘ Psychological Progress in 1906.’ The genetic method 
has been wielding an influence. at Bl old distinetions; but there has not been such a 
traversing of the whole psychological ‘solely by its intellectual right and: its scientific au- 
jon as that.made by Baldwin's Thought and Things. —1t promises a complete reconstruc- 


and also of the cognate philosophical disciplines of logic Sane temology, 
phy Qa disdetions far b » The achievement can be in -~ ol 


see meron and be closely related to me current intellectual need which has been finding 


wide-spread satisfaction in pragmatism 
Pror. CREIGHTON in the Philoso Review. —** Worked out with great ay 
ral ace a comprehensive grasp sone Be principles-——one cannot fail to recognize th 
mportance of ms blem and the real vane et: Fis results. One must heartily ackigrinige 
righ importance of Prof. Baldwin’s contribution i ina comparatively new field.”’ 
Pror. A.W. Moore in the Psya Bulletin, —** This is the «most hensive 
pan se in Logic yet made in hinadea: t that sucha program is obiered; pant His gen- 


eral standpoint and method of treatment are further evidence: that philosophy in America is 
inlp ies passing from the absorbing, translating, albeit necessary period of rs 


erman apprentice- 
a-free creative adulthood.’?) ©; 

Nature: — “The first installment of what promises'to be an important inquiry into the 
actual movement of the function of know Prof. “Baldwin's account of the process by 
pee peat em up is $0 cohierent that it.is impossible to give more than a fraction of -its 

But one finds that the writer has always something true and important to say.’’ 


Vol, fl. Experimental Logic, or Genetic Theory Of Thought. s2.75 »<. 

; ore om so partion making of the sot beak yet ey: “ep upon 
t t expounds cy ex 

prs ceeaicGk: anc’ exachiais the sanctions of logical validity and the duslisms id Tota: 


ton of engi The book is full of miatters.and this volume well maintains the promise of its 
the complete treatise will rank as one of the most important among recent con- 


Soa: the literature of philosophy.” ——-Zdinédurgh Seatsman. 
London SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & co. “New York: MACMILLANS. 


Development. ‘nies Cah aa tos Race.. Third Edition. Revised and 


en Seventh printing. — $2.25 net. 
THe, NATion.~—“ Professor Baldwin's studies of the minds of two children aré famous all 


the world 
"Socket wad Ethical Interpretations in [Mental Development. Fourth Edition. 


Revised. Sixth | nting. $2.6onet,. 
‘Tdentified by the President of. the British Association: With the most important general ad- 


— i st sad in the last a hgtack years. Rav LANKEStER, Pres. Address, Nature, 
ug. 7,7 
aiteapehaet and Evolution, Including Psychophysical Evolution, Ortho- 


plasy, and the Theory of Genetic lodes. $2.60-net. 
« The credit undoubtedly belongs to. im 3 { Prof. Baldwin) of serve} independently dis- 
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